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1. To enquire into and report, with, special reference to post-helium 
conditions, upon the administration and, -where necessary, the organization of 
the Axmj in India, including its relatirms with the War Office and ' the India 
Office, and the relations of the two Offices to one another. 

2. To consider the position of the Oommander-in-Ohief in his dual capacity' 
as head of the Army and Member ol the Executive Gouncil, and to make 
recommendations. 

3. To c opeM iBPlfnH to report upon any other matters which they may 
decide iwefa^ant to the enquiry. 
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EEPORT 


OF THE 

ARMY IN INDIA COMMITTEE, 1919-1920. 


To THE Eight Hon. E. S. Montagu, M. P. 


Sir, 

In forwarding you the first part of our Report we desire to point out 
a difficulty "nith wbich w^e are confronted at the outset of our enquiry. Me 
cannot consider the administration of the Army in India otherwise than as 
part of the total armed forces of the Empire ; yet we hare no indication of 
the form of organization which may he set up in the future for the control 
of other parts of those forces, or of the whole. 

We hare, it is true, been told that proposals for the higher direction of 
our Imperial forces are under consideration, and we are aware of the 
circumstances under which an Imperial Cabinet was formed during the late 
war. But the bases of permanent Imperial control over the organized forces of 
the Empire are as yet unlaid, and we have therefore been obliged to take 
existing statutes and usage as the foundation of the proposals we have 
made in accordance with the terms of our reference. The remedies which 
we shall venture to suggest for such defects in the Army in India as may be 
disclosed in the course of our enquiry will, therefore, be made subject to the 
limitations we have indicated. 

Novel political machinery created by the Peace Treaty has enhanced 
the importance of the Army of India relatively to the military forces in 
other parts of the Empire, and more particulary to those of the British 
Isles. We feel bound to assume that Western Europe will no longer bean 
armed camp containing national armies in a high state of preparation for 
w'ar, and we note that conflicts fraught with the gravest consequences to the 
bell%erent nations cannot in future take place within a few days or weeks 
of an order to mobilize. We realize, and the evidence of Lord Alienby 
confirms our belief, that the war has left Eastern Europe, and what is 
commonly known as the near and Middle East, in a condition of grave unrest, 
with consequences to India, especially as regards her military and financial 
resources, that we are unable to ignore. 

We are aware that, duiing the war, the necessary co-ordination of the 
fighting strength of the whole Empire brought into existence what has been 
called an imperial Cabinet, performing real functions of Imperial Govern- 
ment, an . accepted apparently without demur by the united peoples. The 
evolution of this novel constitutional instrument is for the moment arrested. 
If the principle of an Imperial Cabinet composed of the Prime Ministers of 
Great Britain and the dominions becomes rooted in our institutions, other 
chtoges connected with Imperial defence seem- likely to follow. 

An Imperial General Staff, an Imperial Naval and an Imperial Air Staff, 
possibly an Imperial Eoreign Office, may become segregated under the 
leadership of the British Prime Minister of the day, but controlled by a body 
that from the nature of the ease cannot be wholly responsible to the Parliament 
at Westminster. If India were again to be represented directly in a 
permanent Imperial Council or Cabinet, such as that summoned ad hog 
during the war, the position of her Commander-in-Chief might assume a 
special aspect different from that which we have had to consider. Desirable 
and perhaps vital as such an evolution, of our institutions may be, the 
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PART I. 

Section I. 

The India Office. 

1. The relations between the India Office and the Government of India are 
presutnably based upon the importance of keeping the control of I’arliament 
as far as possible intact over Indian expenditure. The theory, sound in itself 
in view of the bureaucratic form of Government in India, has proved to be 
illusory in practice. The business of Parliament is too great and too complex 
to enable any effective control to be exercised by the House of Commons over 
Indian expenditure. In practice, therefore, the control of the India Office has 
been merely the control of one bureaucracy over another 

The working of this system undoubtedly causes delay in dealing with mili- 
tary questions that frequently require rapid settlement, both in the interests 
of efficiency and cf the contentment of the Army in India. We, therefore, 
recommend that greater latitude should be alloAvod to the Governor- General 
in Council in deciding questions of a military character, provided they do not 
influence by reflex action the administration of the British Army at home. 

2. From 1909, and particularly during the war, the rule was relaxed 
under which all communications of a military nature between the Commander- 
in-Ch’Dl and the War Office passed through the India Office. During the war 
the Commauder-in-Chief in India communicated direct vith the War Office 
We consider that this freedom of communication should now be established as 
a permanent right on a regular official basis ; but should be limited to commu- 
nications between the Commauder-in-Chief and the Imperial General Staff. 
The Secretary of State for India should be kept fully informed of such commu- 
nications 

3. In order to facilitate what we consider of primary importance, namely 
the free and intimate relation between the Commander-in-Ohief in India and 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and in order that the Secretary of 
State for India should also be fully informed upon all questions of military 
policy affecting India, we recommend that the Secretary in the Military 
Department of the India Office should always be an officer with Indian experi- 
ence, of high military rank, appointed on the recommendation of the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff by the Secretary of State for India. It would be 
convenient and desirable that this officer should be a Deputy Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff in order that the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
may have the benefit of experienced advice on Indian matters. Purthermore, 
he should have the right of attending the meetings of the Army Council when 
questions affecting India .are discussed. Although we strongly advocate that 
questions of administration regarding the Army in India should be mainly 
settled in India ifsalf, and should only be referred to the India Office under the 
circumstances which we have previously noted, we are of opinion' that the 
Secretary in the. Military Department of the India Office should have attached 
to his .Department two officers specially conversant with “A” and “Q,” 
questions, in so far as they affect India. 

4. We are unable to see any advantage, from the point of view of India, 
in retaining upon the India Council in London the services of an officer- of 
high military rank. It is undesirable that the Secretary of State" for India 
shoidd be left in any doubt as to the quarter from which military advice should 
he offered him. The principle upcn which wo think it important to insist is 
that the sole responsible military adviser of the Secretary of State should be 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. This advice could he tendered either 

established in the India Office, or directly by the 
Uhief of tho Iinporial Genoral Staff himself , who should be authorized to attend 
any meeting cff the Council of India at which military questions of first 
importance are to he discussed. 

C 1 -.?; recommend in Section III that the Commander-in-Ohief in India 
sh?ai be appointed with the oonourrenoe of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
and that the Commauder-in-Chief shall, be the sole military adviser of the 
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Government of India. If this system can be established, the chain of military 
responsibility for questions of an Imperial character -will be complete. On the 
one hand, the Commander-in-Ohief will look to the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff for supreme direction in all questions of Imperial military policy in 
vHch India is concerned ; and, on the other hand, the Governor-General will 
look to the Commander-in-Ohief for military advice upon questions in which 
India only is concerned, and also upon questions of a wider military character 
with confidence that tee Cemmander-in-Chief willbe in a position to express 
upon the latter the considered views of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

6. We believe that, under the plan thus proposed, the Government of India 
will retain its statutory control over the Army in India, that the Governor- 
General will be assured of undivided counsel upon military questions, and that 
uniformity of military policy will at last be established between Great Britain 
and India. 

Section II. 

Defence Committee. 

7. Our attention has been called to the Committee of Defence set up in 
India by the Governor-General during the war Its composition and functions 
follow those of the Committee of Imperial Defence in this country as they were 
understood to be after it was reconstituted on a new basis in 1902 and before 
the establishment of its permanent Secretariat in 1905. 

That Committee was consultative and not executive. It had no adminis- 
trative functions. It could not prescribe a policy or give directions. Its duty 
was to advise. It interfered with no existing authority It possessed no fi,xed 
constitution, and the persons composing it were selected by the Prime Minister 
from among his colleagues and their technical assistants, with the addition of 
any person whose advice be might desire to obtain upon the matters about 
to be discussed. The Committee, in short, contained no ex.-offioio member 
except the Prime Minister himself, and this flexibility, as Mr. Balfour pointed 
out at the time, gave it au advantage of first-rate importance in dealing with 
the manifold subjects that gather round the problem of national defence. 

8. Such, we understand, was the body upoh which the Governor-General 
modelled the Defence Committee in India, and ue are firmly convinced that, 
taken in conjunction with the existence of the War Book, which had been 
prepared in 1914, it contributed valuable assistance towaids bringing India 
into line with Great Britain buring the war, and that it should not he allowed 
to disappear. 

We recommend that its Secretary should he a member of the Governor* 
General’s Private Secretariat, and that he should have charge of the records and 
be responsible for the preparation and upkeep of the War Book. 

9. The War Book, designed by Sir Maurice Hankey some years before 
1914, was planned with a view to the instant mobilization of all government 
departments at home on the outbreak of war. For the first time in this 
country the attention of all Departments of Government was drawn to the fact 
that war was not the sole business of the Admiralty and the War OflSoe, but 
that it was the concern of practically every Department of State. The Defence 
Committee, by its composition and its methods of working, first suggested "this 
somewhat novel conception of modern war, but the War Book stereotyped it 
and fixed it indelibly in the minds of the whole Civil Service. 

The War Book prepared in India in 1914 has been laid before us. It is 
a work of such value that w'e strongly recommend that it should he constantly 
revised and kept up-to-date by the officer we have designated, who will, at the 
same time, be the Secretary of the Defence Committee. 

We would suggest that the Secretary of the Indian Defence Committee 
should be placed in direct touch with the Secretary of the Imperial Defence 
Committee in London, so that as far as possible the measures concerted by Ae 
latter should be applied by the Governor-General in India, so far as they are 
appropriate, to local conditions. 
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SlOTION III. 

The High Command. 

10. The definition of the High Command in India in future requires a 
fe'W' preliminary vrords of explanation. We have before observed that our 
attention has been dravrn to the importance of keeping in view in any propo- 
sals we may make, the gradual approach of the Government of India to a Domi- 
nion status. We have also kept before our minds the possibility that, in the near 
future, Imperial control over the military policy of the Empire may take a form 
other than that which obtains at the present time, leading to the establishment of 
a real Imperial General Staff deriving its authority not from the War Office and 
the British Parliament, but from an Imperial Council such as that contemplated 
in 1907, which materialized in the course of the late war, in what has been 
called an Imperial Cabinet. 

We have, however, felt ourselves obliged to base the recommendations we 
are about to make upon existing facts. We are unable to admit any close 
resemblance between the principles which are applied to army administration in 
this country, governed as it is under democratic Parliamentary institutions, 
and the conditions that obtain in India, where the government remains of a 
bureaucratic character with such Parliamentary checks as are found to be 
possible. No analogy exists between the Government of India and that of any 
European countiy. It appears to us, therefore, that Army administration in 
India must conform to the principles laid down, by the statutes upon which 
that Government is based, which place the control of the Army in India in the 
hands of the Governor- General in Council. 

11. We have endeavoured to superimpose upon the existing fabric of 
Indian army administration the general staff idea. In other words, while 
leaving the control of the Army in India lo the Governor- General in Council, 
we have tried to knit closer the relations between the High Command in India 
and the High Command as it now exists at the centre of the Empire. We have 
considered and rejected the proposal to establish in India a Civilian Member 
of the Executive Council responsible for the Army, and an Army Council with 
collective responsibilities, as unsuited to Indian requirements at the present 
time Among the numerous recommendations that have been made in former 
years for the reconstitution of the War Department, we have adopted that of 
Lord Lytton, that the Oommander-in-Ohief should be himself the only military 
member of the Viceroy’s Council, and we have not thought it conducive to good 
administeation that, upon the Executive Council, the Commander-in-Ohief 
should have any military colleague or competitor entitled to deal with the 
administration of army affairs. 

12. We recommend that in future the Army Department and the Head- 
quarters Staff should be consolidated under one head, and with a single 
Secretariat, which is not at present the case, and that the Oommander-in-Ohief 
should be in that capacity considered to be the administrative, as well as the 
executive head of the Army, subject only to the Governor- General in Council, 
in whom the supreme control of the Army is vested by statute Every trace 
of the duality of functions resulting from the same officer being Commander- 
in-Ohief and Memher-in-Oharge of the ,Army Department should be swept 
away. 

13 We are of opinion that the financial responsibility of the Oommander- 
in-Chief should not be divorced from his executive responsibilities, and that 
while his purely military status should be in no way affected, it should be 
recognized that he possesses a personal and professional interest in and respon- 
sibility fpr the economical administration of Army funds. We are in agree- 
ment with the view tharthe Oommander-in-Ohief should be looked upon by 
all His Majesty’s Indian subjects and feudatories in India as the despositoiy 
and representative of a pe^nal authority, second only 1o that of the Viceroy, 
and we are strongly of opimon that any change in the position of the Command- - 
er-in-Ohief^hich would have the effect of weakening that authority, is 
inadvisabld. - 



14. We propose that a Military Council should be established, composed 
of high staff oflficers and others to assist the Commander-in- Chief in the 
pei'formance of his administrative functions. This body would have no 
collective responsibility. Its members, however, would be individually respon- 
sible for the branches they would be called upon to administer; 

15. We hold the position of the Secretary to Government in the Army 
Department, as it is generally understood, to be inconvenient and undesirable, 
as rendering possible an interference with the sole right of the Commander-iu- 
Chief to offer military advice to the Governor- General in Council. 

16. We propose to deal in Part II of our Peport with the personnel of 
the Military Council and their respective functions, responsibilities and 
powers. 

17. We are in agreement with the General Staff view that the Commander- 
in-Chief in India should he more directly in touch with the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, with a view to obtaining increased efficiency as regards 
the organization, eqmpment and training of the Army in India, so as to 
develop the military resources of India in a manner suited to Imperial neces- 
sities. We have already stated that, in our view, the Oommander-in-Chief 
in India should have the established right to communicate in peace with the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London with regard to strategical plans, 
war organization, training and the selection for commands and senior staff 
appointments. But we are not prepared to dogmatise as to whether the 
Government of India or the Imperial Government at Whitehall is to he 
responsible for the military safety of India. It is obvious that, if the gradual 
approach of India to a llominion status is to he taken as an axiom, this 
question can be resolved only by the exercise of iudgment, tact, and the 
principle of “give and take.” We, however, are strongly of opinion that 
while unity of administration is for the present out of the question, unity of 
conception on broad lines of military policy, such as those for which an 
Imperial General Staff should be responsible, is essential in the interests of 
India herself and of che Empire as a whole. For this reason we suggest that 
the Commander-in-Ohief in India should be appointed by His Majesty’s 
Government on the recommendation of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
and that the same procedure should be observed in the appointment of the 
Chief of the General Staff in India, Should this recommendation be approve.d, 
given a close co-operation and correspondence between the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff and the Commandar-in- Chief in India, we believe that 
as much will have been done towards securing unity of military purpose as 
can be profitably accomplished at the present time. 

18. We have said that, in our opinion, the Commander-in- Chief should 
he the sole military adviser of the Government of India. So important a 
function carries with it a necessity that the Commander-in- Chief shall he 
in the closest relation to the Governor- General in Council during the progress 
of hostilities and at all moments in peace when military questions of the first 
importance come under discussion. At the same time, we cannot disregard 
the importance of personal inspection from time to time of the larger army 
formations by the Commander-in-Chief himself. During his absence from 
headquarters under peace conditions, we therefore recommend that he should 
delegate to his Chief of the General Staff such functions as he thinks may he 
properly exercised by that officer during his absence. We do not contemplate 
that under any circumstances the Commander-in-Ohief should himself take 
the field in war. In our view the command of military operations, whether 
on a large or small scale, should always be entrusted to an officer specially 
selected for that purpose. We are too well aware of the inconvenience and 
danger created in 1914 by stripping the War Office of its most experienced 
advisers and administrators, to desire to see a repetition in India of so unfor- 
tunate an incident. To the personal influence of the recognized head of the 
Army of India, especially over Indian troops, we have already alluded, and 
while we are anxious that it should not be supposed that we depreciate 
the value of his making himself throughly acquainted with the sentiments 
and requirements of officers and troops in all parts of India, we desire to make 
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clear that, during monoents of tension, it would not be consistent with the 
efficient discharge of his highest duties to absent himself from the Council 
table of the Governor- General. 

19. We are convinced that the Commander-ia-Ohief, as being an “extra- 
ordinary” Member of Council, could be relieved of considerable technical 
responsibility. There appears to us no sound and valid reason why his 
signature should be obtained to despatches from the Government of India 
upon questions which have no military significance or importance, or that be 
should be required to study and record his opinion on eases which relate 
exclusively to the civil administration. Wc are sure that a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the necessities of Indian administration would lead to an appreciable 
"•eduction of his duties. We, therefore, recommend that he should be excused 
attendance at the Executive and Legislative Councils except when the 
business under discussion affects military interests. 

20. We have refrained from exploring in detail the functions which, in 
our view, should in future be imposed upon the Military Council which we 
have recommended. We believe that this can best be done after the visit of 
the Committee to India. 

21. The recommendations we have made in Part I of our Report are based 
upon general principles to which the whole Committee have given their ad- 
herence, upon a mass of documentary evidence that has been at thsir disposal 
and upon the conferences bt tween the members of the Committee and officers 
and others with profound experience of the w orking of army administration 
in India, previous to the w^r, during the war and since the armistice 

We offer these recommendations to the Secretary of State for India in the 
hope that he w ill obtain for them the early sanction of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in order that the labours of this Committee may not, like those of so 
many others, be thrown away. 

ESHER. 

M. P. O’DWYER. 

H. V. COX, LiEUT.-GENii. 

CLAUD W. JACOB, Libtjt.-Gbnl. 

J. P. DtjCANE, Lieut.-Genl. 

G. PELL. 

WEBB GILLMANiMAJ.-G»Ni. 


0. M. WAGSTAPP, Beig.-GbnIi., 

Secretary. 

The 8rd November 1919, 


BSPl beihi— 68 AD— 27-9-20— 3,000. 





ARMY 


REPORT 


OF THE 

IN INDIA COMMITTER 

1919-1920. 

Part II. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE. 

1. To enquire into and report, with special reference to post-bellum con- 
ditions, upon the administration and, where necessary, the organisation of the 
Army in India, including its relations with the War Office and the India Office, 
and the relations of the two Offices to one another. 

2. To consider the position of the Commander-in-Ohief in his dual capacity 
as head of the Army and member of the Executive Council, and to make 
recommendalious. 

3. To consider and to report upon any other matters whioh they may 
decide are rdevant to the enquiry. 




HEPOBT 

OF THE 

ARMY IN INDIA COMMITTEE, 1919-1920, 


Part IL 


To The Right Ho>’O0rable E. S. Montagit, M.P. 


Sir, 


Throughout this Report, we hare been guided by the consideration that the 
army in India, as in all civilised States, furnishes the ultimate sanction for the 
security of the people against external aggression and for the maintenance of 
internal tranquillity. We are impressed by the necessity of maintaining this 
instrument, p];;ced as it always must and should be in the hands of the civil 
power, in the highest state of efficiency. Whatever form the future Govern- 
ment of India may take, however it may he democratised, and whatever advance- 
may he made on the part cf the various sections of the Indian community 
towards national and imperial unity, the army cannot fail to remain a vital 
attribute of government in the hands of the dominant authority. 

The proposals made by us in Part I having been in the main approved by 
you, we have in Part II attempted to deal with the difficult question of 
Supply, to explain in detail the functions which, in our view, should be 
imposed upon the Military Council, the constitution of which we recommended 
in Part I, and to make certain proposals regarding Military Einance. 

We propose that a Military Council should be constituted for the purpose 
of assisting the Commander-in-Ohief, with a view to relieving him, not of his 
responsibility, hut of manifold duties which, without impairing that respon- 
sibility, he can, and should, delegate to his staff officers at Army Headquarters. 
We desire to impress upon the Corainander-in-Chief and upon the officers in 
question the absolute necessity of carrying out loyally and to the full this prin- 
ciple of delegation. All sound administration is based upon it. No administra- 
tor, however able and however conscientious, can interpret responsibility in the 
sense of giving personal attention and sanction to every act of administration, if 
the accomplishment of his task is to stand the test of efficiency. 

In the constitution of the Military Council, in the functions we have 
allotted to its various members, and in the handling of this difficult question of 
military supply, we have all been guided by the supreme consideration of the 
efficiency of the army in war, coupled with a due regard to the best interests of 
the Indian tax-payer. We aim at establishing a system which, while it will 
work simply and economically in time of peace, will be adaptable, without 
undue friction and disturbance, to the conditions even of such a war as that in 
which the Empire has recently been engaged. 

We lay stress upon the importance, as it appears to us, of organising in. 
India a system of military administration which will establish a chain of re- 
sponsibility from the Commander-in-Chief himself through his Military Council 
to the military commands, and so down to divisional units, in order that the 
test of war, whenever it is applied, shall find ready to hand a body of men. 
expert in administration as well as in command, ready to meet its exigencies. 
While we are anxious to see officers from their youth up trained in administration 
as well as in general staff duties, we are conscious that, under a voluntary system 
such as ours, it is impossible to rely wholly for the administration of the army 
upon the soldier. There are certain spheres of administration ii to which a 
civilian element must not only be introduced, but should be cordially welcomed. 
This axiom especially applies to the region of provision and production of 
material, which is essential to the military needs of an army in peace time and 
im the field. The provisioning of an army with all that it requires, which is 
ordinarily covered by the term “supply, ” has been considered carefully by us 
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in consultation with the most experienced authorities, both in India and at 
home. TWe has been much conflict of opinion and we have been furnished 
with advice in divers forms. Powerful arguments, supported by experience in 
war and by knowledge of Indian conditions, have been used in the course of our 
discussions in favour of various solutions of what is admitted to be a complicat- 
ed problem. 

The recommendations which we have made in Part II have been signed 
by us, but we regret that in regard to section I a divergence of views has 
occurred. 

While detracting from the constructive value of our report this divergence 
of opinion will not, we venture to hope, prove a serious obstacle in attempt- 
ing to arrive at a decision upon the functions to be vested in the Commander- 
in-Ohief. 

We are all agreed in our recommendations regarding the composition and 
functions of the ISdilitary Council, except to the extent that the minority desire 
to see added to it a member, with the title of Surveyor-General of Supply, to 
whom they would entrust those functions of production and provision which the 
majority advocate placing under a separate Member of the Executive Council. 

We are, 

Sir, 

Y oo^r obedient Servants, 

ESHER. 

M. P. O’DWTER. 


H. V. COX, Ideut’Ge'U. 

J. P. DtjCANE, lAev>t.'Qenl. 
OLATJD W. JACOB, IAeut,~Genl, 
H. HUDSON, lAeut.^Genh 

G. PELL. 

WEBB GILLMAN, Major-Gei^. 
UMAR HAY AT. 

K. G. GUPTA. 

•0. M. WAGSTAPP, Colonel, Secretary, 
im May 1920, 





PART IJ. 


Section I. 

Productim and IProeision. 

The responsibility for provision and production is a question to whieb tre 
Lave given the most earnest consideration, and regarding tvliich we have taken 
a great deal of evidence, both in England and in India. We do not intend to 
enter into the arguments adduced in support of the various sj’-sretns proposed 
for the home army, since in the first place such matters arc outside the scope 
of our enquiry, and in the second place the problem of the most efSoier.t method 
of supplying the aimy in India, as it presents itself to us, is differeiit trnui that 
at home. 

2. The main factors which dis^insuish the two problems are these. In the 
first place there is an essential difference betv^een the systems under which the 
two armies are administered. In the United Kingdom there is a civilian 
Secretary ( f State for War, responsible to Parliament, who presides over the 
Army Oo’.moil, a body possessing collective responsibility for the adinini si ration 
of the army. In India, under the proposals put forward by us in Part I of this- 
E/eport, t' e'solc responsibility to the Uovernor-General in Council for command' 
and administration will remain with the Commander-in-Chief, assisted by a 
small militiry council possessing, as such, merely advisory powers. In view of 
the very heavy burden of work which this ariangement will still leave upon 
the Commai.der-in-Chief, who will also remain an extraordinary Member of the 
Viceroy’s Eseentive Council, we consider it desirable to relieve him of duties 
which can be performed by others. 

Secondly, there can be no comparison between the industrial conditions of 
the United Kingdom and of India. At home, provision an.- prodnotion arc 
comparativc'ly easy, since there are numbers of highly organised and efiBcient 
firms wiih whom orders can be placed to meet the army’s requirements. In 
India, industrial development is in its infancy, and reliance has to he placed on 
a number of specialised Government factories, the administr.ation of which 
presents considerable difficulties and calls for the exercise of business capacity. 

Thirdly, the demands of the army in India for munitions of all sorts closely 
affect industrial development, which it is now the policy of Government to- 
stimulate. This factor does not esist in the United Kingdom, where army 
requirements in normal times represent only a fraction of the country’s pro- 
ductive po-wer. 

While, therefore, we are in favour of assimilating, so far as practicable, 
the system of administration at Army Headquarters in India to that in force 
at the War OfiBoe, we are satisfied that the conditions in India diffci* so widely 
from those in the United Kingdom that the organisation for production and 
provision demands an independent examination, free from those considerations 
which have determined the issue at home. 

3. Turning now to the Indian problem, we think it desirable to sketch 
briefly f'-.e past history of the-arrangements for supply. Prior to 1906 there 
were two Members of the Executive &uncil, the Commander- in-Ohief, who 
was responsible for command and executive work, and who had under him 
three prineipf^l staff officers — the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral, and tbe’Prinoipal Medical Officer — and the Military Member, also a soldier, 
who was responsible for the administrative work of the army, and who had 
under him the Director-General of Ordnance, the Director-Genei-nrof Supply 
and Transport, and the Director-General of Military Works. This Member, 
therefore, combined the functions of administration and supply, besides being 
the authority to whom the Commander-iu-Ohief had to refer for sanction all 
such proposals as required the orders of Government. Under this arrangement 
the Government of India bad two military advisers. This system was ab indon.» 
ed in 1906 in favour of an arrangement under which a department Of Military 
Supply was created and placed in charge of another soldier, with the rank of 
major-general, who also had a seat on the Executive Council. 

C29AD s 
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We do not thiak it necessary to enter iato the merits of the controversy 
which resulted in this decision. In 1909 this department was abolished and the 
present system was introduced, undtr which all the work connected with the 
4administrarion of the army, the formulation and execution of the military 
policy of the Government of India, the responsibility for maintaining every 
branch of the army, combatant and non-combatant, in a state of efBcienoy, and 
the supreme direction of any military operations based upon India, are centred 
in one authority, the Comraander-in-Chief and Army Member. 

4. We have already recommended, in Part I of this Report, that the Oom- 
mander-in-Cbief should have the sole right to offer military advice to the 
Governor-Generpl in Council, pnd that he should have no military colleague 
upon the Executive Council. We consider, however, that recent experience 
and the changing conditions of India render it one of the first essentials of a 
sound organisation to relieve the Comtnander-in-Chief, as far as is consistent 
with his office, of the heavy burden which at present derolves upon him. As 
.already stated, he now has the sole responsibility for the efficiency of the army 
in all its branches. He exercises command over a very large force in India, 
and he has, in addition, considerable administrative responsibilities for the 
large portion of the Indian Army now employed overseas. He is the sole 
adviser of the Governor "General in Council on all questions of military policy, 
and. is in supreme direction of all operations based oa India. As a Member of 
the Executive Council, he shares with his colleagues the responsibility for all 
the decisions of Government, whether on civil or military matters. We believe 
that certain proposals put forward in this part of our Report and in Part I will, 
if accepted, go some way towards affording the Commander-in-Ohief relief, and 
we now proceed to consider how it is poi^hle further to reduce his work and so 
set him free to devote his time to his various duties as Commander-in -Chief, 
as a Member of the Government, and as sole military adviser to the Gov- 
enor-General in Council. 

5. It is at this point that we regret to find a divergence of opinion among 
the in*’:nher8 of the Committee. The majority, consisting of Sir Michael 
O’Dwj'or, Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Cox, Lieutenant-General Sir Claud 
Jacob) Sir Godfrey Pell, Major-General Sir Webb Gillman, and Sir Krishna 
Gupta, for the reasons given in paragraphs 6-16, strongly incline to the view 
that production and provision and the administration of the Royal Indian 
Marine should be entrusted to a civilian Member of the Executive Council. Tlve 
minority, composed of Lord Esher, Lieutenant-General Sir John Hu Cane, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Havelock Hudson, and Major Sir Umar Hay^it Khan, 
favour a solution, for the reasons given in paragraphs 17-23, which places 
produotirn and provision under a civilian member of the Commander in-Chief’s 
Military Council, and the Royal Indian Marine directly under the Coramander- 
iu-Chief. 

majority hold that the necessary relief could not be afforded to the 
Oommander-in-Chief by entrusting production and provision to a special 
civilian officer working directly under him as a member of the Military Council. 
It is claimed for this arrangement that, while relieving the Quartermasler- 
GeneiSl of work which, having regard to his already heavy duties, hd cannot 
conveniently perform, it would leave unimpaired the sole responsibility of the 
Commander-in-Chief for the efficiency of the army. They do not, however, 
recommend the adoption of this organisation, for the following reasons 

In the first place, they do not'consider that such an arrangemeut would 
afford the Commander-iu-Ohief sufficieut relief to enable him to discharge the 
many functions entrusted to him. So long as the ultimate responsibility for 
productiou and provision remains with him he cannot divest himself of all tliO 
work connected therewith, although he may delegate the administrative details 
to the special supply offlcei on his staff. There is a limit, too, to the extent to 
which, under any system of government, large administrative questions can be 
left to the dispos il of a subordinate officer. Consequently all questions which, 
owing to their finanoial importance, their contentious nature, their intrinsie . 
difficulty, or their bearing on other departmwts of Government, would he 
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Ijoyond the on pacify of the supply officer to decide, would have to be referred 
for the order® of the Coiiimauder-ia Chief, thereby adding considerably to h’-s 
labours, Mor^'over, many questions relating to factory administra’ioa an-I 
supply are of such importance as to require discosuon in the Executive 
Council ; and it is, they consider, very desirable to relieve the Commander iu- 
Chief of the obligation to study and present to the Council cases which, by 
reason of their technica’ nature ani their unfamiliarity, he can only maste/ 
with considerable etfor' and at an expenditure of time which he can illaftcrti. 
Qffie indications are that these questions will be more numerous and more 
difficult in the near future. Labour questions in India, as elsewhere, are daily 
becoming moi’a complex and more insistent, as evidenced by the increased fre- 
quency of industrial strikes, and will closely affect the working of the Govern- 
ment faecories, and, indeed, all sources of production. The growth of trade 
unionism in India will also present difficult problems for solution. They desire 
to relieve sue Oommander-in-Chief of the task of handling these and many 
other related subjects. 

Secondly, under the organisation which they propose, the Commander-in- 
chief will still have the sole responsibility for the specifications and iss'.e of all 
stores, lethal and noa-lethal, required by the army, for satisfying hi.nselE that 
the army’s requirements are fully and promptly met, for fixing scales of reserves, 
and for holding all stores and reserves. They do not consider that the transfer 
to another authority of the functions of production and provision contravenes 
the doctrine that the responsibility for the maintenance, training, and adminis- 
tration of the army should be concentrated under a single head. For example, 
under the existing system, the Commander-in Chief, though responsible for the 
efficiency of the army, can have no responsibility for the prodnetion or provi- 
sion of the large quantities of stores which have now to be procured from the 
United Kingdom. They can see, therefore, no objection in principle to his being 
dependent upon an outside agency for supply in India, jristas iie is now depen- 
dent upon an outside agency for sup ply from the United Kingdom. His posi- 
tion in relation to the supply agency in India will, in fact, be analogous to that 
of the War Office in relation to the great armament firms. 

Their view is.that while the Cotnmander-in-Chief should remain solely 
responsible for demanding what is required for the efficiency of the army, and 
for .®eeing that his demands are met, to the extent that they may have receiv- 
ed the sanction of Government, it is essential that he should be relieved of 
the administrative work involved in the production and provision of supplies. 
They ^o flirt her, and consider it undesirable tliat be should be in a position to 
concern liiinself with the details of this work, at the expense of his purely 
military duties and of his duties as a Member of the Governor GeneraTa 
Council, which, even with the limitations that have been proposed, are fully 
sufficient to occupy his whole energies. The arrangement which they advo- 
cate R ill, in their opinion, ensure this result ; and they hold strongly that 
the ai-ernative arrangement, under which production and provision would be 
entrusted to a member oLthe Military Council, would fail to afford the nece- 
saiy relief to the Commander-in-Chief. 

It has been suggested that if provision and production were placed under 
a civilian Member of the Military Council, subordinate to the Commander- 
in-Chief, this organisation could, on the outbreak of a war of any magnitude, 
be formed into a separate and independent department of Gov.-n-nment under 
a Member of the Executive Council. They do not consider that this would be 
.a sound arrangement in India, which is peculiarly liable to be plunged with- 
out warning into hostilities, and where, in consequence, the bulk of tlie army 
has to be constantly maintained in a state of readiness for war. Frontier 
operations now involve the employment of larger forces and of greater quanti- 
ties of material than used to be the case. They therefore hold that it would 
be wi'-e to maintain in peace time an organisation for production and provision, 
capable of lapid expansion without the dislocation •entailed by the creation, on 
1;he outbreak of war, of a separate department of Government and the transfer 
'4o it of these functions. 
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7. Other considerations which, they hold, tell in favour of entrusting; 
supply to an agency outside Army Headquarters and under a civilian head, are* 
that, as was recognised by Bis Majesty’s Government in 1906, the duties con- 
nected with supply are essentially civil in character, and are, therefore, in. 
their opinion, more likely to be efficiently and economically performed by »fi 
department under a civilian. This consideration applies also to the adminis- 
tration of army factories, the personnel of which it is generally agreed should 
be almost entirely civilian. Again, the creation of an agency outside Army 
Headquarters would relieve a number of soldiers of work which is not military' 
in character ; and would enable expansion to be carried out, on the outbreak 
of war, without the imposition of extra work and responsibility upon the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his staff at a time of great stress. 

8. Holding, then, that it is a matter of primary importance to relieve the 
Commander-m-Chief of production and provision and entrust them to an 
agency outside Army Headquarters, they turn to the question of the nature 
of this outside agency. 

9. Under the Indian system of government, every department of Govern-- 
ment must be placed under a Member of the Executive Council. The head 
of the su' ply agency must, therefore, he either the Member in charge of one 
of the existing departments of Government or a Member specially appointed for 
this purpose. The evidence which has been taken on this subject in India 
shows that it would be impracticable to hand over the responsibility for pro- 
duction and provision for the army to any of the existing departments of Gov- 
emmeni, or to any of the departments as they may be reconstituted as a 
result o^ the Eeforms Scheme. It follows that the supply department must be 
administered by a separate Member of the Executive Council appointed for 
this purpose. 

10. It may be argued that the experience of 1906-09 showed that there 
w'ould not be enough work to occupy a full time Member of Council. What- 
ever may have been the case in 1906-09 it can hardly be contended, in the 
light of the experience gained during the war, and of the- increasing volume 
and complexity of the work of production and provision, tlyfst the task of' 
snpplying'and equipping a large army, and of dealing with the administra- 
tion of the many departments connected therewith, would not give sufficient 
occupation to a Member of Council. New standards have been created. 
Hectmt experience has shown the paramount necessity of rendering India 
more nearly self-supporting ^in the matter of munitions of all kinds, lethal 
and non-lethal, thus minimising the risks attendant upon dependence for 
essential stores upon the mother country, with which its sea communications 
may at any time be interrupted or severed. Men’s eyes have been opened to 
the vastness of the requirements of modem w arfare, to the necessity of orga- 
nising the Empire*s resources in* peace time in such a way as to be capable,, 
on the outbreak of war, of expansion with a rapidity and to an extent never 
eonten plated before 1914. The need for stimulating local manufactures, and 
for plating the control or large purchasing operations, e.g.t for textiles, food- 
stuffs, etc., under expert management, has been emphasized. It was the recog- 
nition, at the instance of the present Cotnmander-in-Chief in India, of the 
supreme importance of these matters that led to the creation of the Indian 
Munhions Board, that is, in effect, to the partial adoption, as a temporary war- 
measuie, of the separation of functions which they now recommend as a per- 
manent measure. It would, they think, be a retrograde measure to replace 
permanently under the direct control of the Commander-in-Chief the multi- 
farious activities which have, during the w ar, occupied the energies of the 
Indian Munitions Board and its large staff. These activities impinge at many 
points on the civil administration of the country, and can therefor^e be more 
appropdately discharged by a civil department of Government. 

The situation has been altered greatly by the recent grant of free rations 
to the Indian Army, and the consequent necessity for making large -wholesale 
purchases of foodstuffs and for arranging for distribution to the depdts under 
the control of the Quartermaster-General, and by the -supply to the Indian 
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Army of clothing in kind, in lieu of the,, previous system under which regi- 
ments made their own arrangements for clothing their men. In short, the 
problems of supply hare become far larger and more importaiit, from both the 
administrative and the financial standpoints, than they were in jjre-war days. 

11. The majority next turn to a wholly different consideration. One of 
the matters which were referred for the advico of the Committee is the admi- 
nistration and organisation of the Royal Indian illarine. It is proposed to 
deal with this question in greater detail in a later Part of this Report. Ror 
the present the issue eoncerns the position of this service in the scheme of 
Indian Government and the arrangements for its administrative control. 

The Roval Indian Marine is at present adminis-ered by the Couiniander- 
in-Chief through the Secretary to the Government of India, in the Army 
Department, an official who, under the proposals put forward in this port of 
this Report, ^vill disappear. There has been anij)le evidence to show that this 
arrangement, as can readily be irnderstood, is distasteful to the service, and 
also, it is understood, to the Admiralty, who are interested in it-s efficiency. 
Ror this reason, as well as on ffi’ounds of principle, they think it desirable to 
relieve the Commander-in-Chief and Army Headquarters of all responsibility 
for the administration of the marine service. They anticipate that the 
administrative work connected therewith is not likely to deere.ise in 
volume. There are many directions in which progress and development 
are needed in the interests of efficiency, and indeed are demanded by Indian 
public op i lion. There is no existing d 'partment of Government to which 
the administration of the marine service could .suitably be transferred ; 
but they consider that it might appropriately be handed over to the proposed 
new department. Much of the work relates to the administration of the 
dockyards, which are large workshops for construction and repairs, and 
execute refitting work needed by the Royal Navy in Indian waters, in addition 
to their work for the Indian Government. The administration of the dock- 
yards presents problems similar in character to those involved in tlie adminis- 
tration of the ordnance and other factories. They ' recommend, therefore, 
that the administration of the Royal Indian Marine should also form part of 
the duties of the proposed Member of Council. 

- 12, Again, in viev\ of the predominating importance of the army in India, 

to which reference has been made in paragraph 37 of this Part, they consider 
it desirable that it should have more than one representative in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. The administration of the army will he one of the chief 
responsibilities, if not the most important, which will remain to the Govern- 
ment of India under the Reforms Scheme, and its cost \t present absorbs 
nearly half the revenues reserved for imperial, as opposed to provincial, pur- 
poses. In other words, the responsibility for the expenditure of nearly half 
of the total revenues of the Government of India now rests upon the shoulders 
of one man, namely, the Oommander-in-Ohief. The amount required for the 
x^keep of the army has already aroused considerable criticism in the Legisla- 
tive Oouuoil. It is not possible to indicate the exact share of the funds pro- 
vided in the army budget which will under these proj)osals, he administered 
by the new department ; but the amount will certainly be considerably in 
excess of that administered by any of the other great spending departments of 
the Government of India, and covers precisely those heads of army expendi- 
ture which afford the widest scope for economy. They consider that the crea- 
tion of a separate department of Government responsible for production and 
provision w'ould undoubtedly result in increased efficiency and consequent 
economy, thus tending to minimise criticism, and that the Indian tax-payer 
would welcome this scheme, as affording the best guarantee that his interests 
are safeguarded. With these considerations in view, they think it desirable 
that the Commander-in-Chief, as head of the largest spending department in 
India, should have the assistance of a civil colleague, who would share with 
him, in a clearly defined sphere, the interest in and responsibility for the 
welfare and efficiency of the armv and the expenditure connected therewith. 
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and assist him in demonstrating the necessity of such expenditure to the 
Council and the outside public. 

13. In arriving at their conclusions, they have not overlooked various 
disadvant%es which may be urged against the scheme which they advocat-. 
It has been suggested that the proposed organisation would deprive the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the power, on his own initiative, to speed up production to 
suit the requirements of the moment. They consider, however, that production 
is more likely to be speeded up, at a time of strain, if it is under the adminis- 
tration of a department whose special function it will be to meet the require- 
ments of the army, than under the present system, which throws upon the 
Commander-in -Chief the n hole responsibility for organising the means of in- 
creasing production, at a time when his purely military duties should claim 
all Ms time and energies. It has also been suggested that, having regard 
to the necessary limitation of funds available for the army, there might 
be a risk of the civil Member pressing upon the collective Council the needs of 
his own department for more funds ; and that Ms demands, if accepted, would 
reduce the sum available for other military measures, which the Commander-in 
Chief might perhaps regard as more urgent or important. To this they would 
reply that they consider it necessary that the control of the military budget 
should remain in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, who would allot to the 
new department such portion of the funds at his disposal as will enable it, on 
the basis of the ascertained cost of manufacture or purchase, to meet the needs 
of the army as estimated by Mm. They do not contemplate the possibility of 
the Government of India * allocating to this department money which the 
Cominander-in-Chief might need for other purposes in connection with the 
army. 

14. Lastly, apprehension may be felt that the Commandcr-iu' Chief might 
find himself hampered at times in the execution of his office by differences of 
opiniondjetween himself and his civil colleague. They do not tbink, however, 
that there is any real danger of this occurring. Tinder the Indian constitution, 
no one Member of Council can overrule another in matters which are within 
the latter’s purview. Where differences of opinion occur between two Members 
of Council in matters which concern both their departments, the procedure for 
adjusting these differences is clearly laid down, and secure to the Commander- 
in-Chief the opportunity of laying his case fully and personally before the 
Council as a' whole. It works, it is believed, quite smoothly in practice in the 
case of other departments of Government, the Members in charge of which 
must naturally at times view problems from different and possibly irreconcil- 
able standpoints. In the case of the two Members who would be chiefly con- 
cerned, under the proposed organisation, with military matters, it is reasonable 
to assume that their community of interest in and responsibility for the effi. 
cieney of the army, and the clear definition of their respective functions, would 
tend to minimi.se, if not to remove altogether, opportunities for friction and 
disagreement. Should.such unfortunately occur, they would be settled, as in 
the case of similar differences of opinion between other Members, by the deci- 
sion of the .Viceroy and his collective Conneib 

15. They therefore recommend the creation of a new department of Govern- 
ment to deal with the supply of the army, and they consider it essential that 
the Member in charge should be a civilian, in order that there may. be no 
danger of a seciond military opinion on the Executive Council. This provision 
meets, in their opinion, the principal objection which was taken to the organi- 
sation for military supply which was'set up in 19U6. They feel confident that 
the creation of the proposed department will result in increased efficiency and 
economy in the administration of the army and marine services. 

It is difficult to ftnda title which accurately defines the functions of the 
new department. They suggest that it be called “ the Department of Muni- 
tions and Marine.” 

16. Ender the organisation which^they recommend, the new department 
under a civilian Member of Council, would be responsible for meeting the 
aemands of the Commander-in-Chief for supplies, including foodstuffs and 
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forage, for stores of all kinds in bulk, and for the administration of the 
ordnance and clothing factories, as well as of the Royal Indian Marine. The 
Quartermaster General would remain responsible, under the Commander-in- 
chief, for the holding and issuing of all military stores ; for specifications and 
issue of all armaments, ammunition, provisions, forage, fuel, clothing, equip- 
ment, general stores and material ; for fixing scales of reserves of the above to 
be held in dep6ts, garrisons, mobilisation stores and war reserve ; and for local 
purchases of such supplies as are not provided in bulk by the new department. 

A table is attached outlining the organisation which they consider would he 
suitable for the proposed new department, though this may require amendment 
in the light of experience. 

17. The minority of tlie Committee, composed of Lord Esher, Lieut- <^inion o& 
Generals Sir H. Hudson and Sir J. Du Cane, and Major Sir Umar Hayat Khan^a^^ 
desire to record their disagreement with the arguments, and their dissent from“i‘tee. 
the conclusions, eon ta inert in the foregoing paragraphs. 

They feel obliged to challenge these conclusions and arguments on the 
ground that the proposal based on them, namely, the setting up of a separate 
department for production and provision under a Member of the Exeeutive 
Council, is irreconcilable with the fundamental principle of concentrating the 
command and administration of the army in India under the Governor-General 
in Council in the hands of a single responsible authority. 

They hold that the proposed creation of a separate Member of the Execu- 
tive Council for the production and provision of military su|ply leads direct- 
ly to that system of dual control which was abandoned in 1909. They are 
convinced that sooner or later friction between the Oommander-m-Chief and 
the Member of Council for production would be certain to arise, that economi- 
cal use of the financial resources of the army would not be secured, and that 
the principle of solo responsibility for the welfare and efficiency of the army 
would be violated. 

They are enable to assent to a proposal wliieh disregards the first principles 
of sound financial administration and places a Member of Council in charge of 
a department of State in the anomalous position of being held responsible for 
the expenditure of funds forming a portion of the military budget, the esti- 
mates for which were not prepared and administered under his sole authority 
and control. 

18. Ihey hold that, while there are strong reasons why certain aspects of 
production and provision of military supply, namely, factory administration and 
contracts, should be under civilian control, especially under the conditions 
prevailing in India at the present time, this result can best be achieved by 
placing thqm under a civilian member of the Military Council of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. They recommend that a civilian, who would be called the 
Surveyor-General of Supply, should be added to the Military Council as the 
head of a branch which will be provided with the technical officers required by 
military necessities. The Surveyor-General of Supply, as a member of the 
Military Council, would be in constant touch with his military colleagues, and 
would have ample opp( rtunity of acquainting himself both with the require- 
ments and the administration of the army. He would have no interests diver- 
gent from those of his colleagues, and, without circumlocution or undue delay, 
he would be in a position to associate himself with them in the economical use 
of army funds. 

19. While they are anxious to relieve the Oommander-in-Ohief as far as 
possible from the burden that has evidently been imposed upon him of recent 
years, primarily owing to the special conditions that arose during the war, 
they are not convinced that the plan proposed by the majority is necessary to 
attain that result. They consider that the other means which hare been re- 
commended elsewhere in this Report should suffice to achieve this objeet- 
These other means are : the abolition of the ‘‘ duality of functions resulting 
Jbom the same officer bring the Commander-in-Chief and Member in charge of 
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the Array Department,”* the delegation of responsibility to the heads of branches 
■who are members of the Military Council, the co-ordinating functions of the 
Secretary, and 'the considerable measure of relief it is proposed to afford to the 
Commander-in- Chief from attending the Executive and Legislative Councils. 

As regards the last-named they considered that further relief could be 
afforded if the Secretary, Army Headquarters, or one of the members of 'the 
Mili'^ary Council, ■were authorised to attend the meetings of the Executive 
Council, ani were, empowered, when the Commander-in-Ohief is absent, or 
whenever summoned by the Governor-General, to explain q'uestion.s of military 
administration which are under discussion. They also recommend that the 
Secretary, Army Headquarters, should be a Member of the Legislative Council 
where, following the analogy of a Parliamentary Hnder Secretary in this 
- eountiy, h.e could represent the Commander-in-Ohief, give explanations and 
take part in discussion. 

20. They do not agree that the system proposed by the majority is neces- 
sary in order to ensure rapid expansion of the organisation for production on 
the outbreak of war. They hold that any peace system which is not extrava- 
gant in establishment must necessarily be profonnclly modified for a great emer- 
gency such as the recent war. The primary duty of .a War Department iu 
peace is to organise and prepare for war, and in war to conduct war. In 
peace the War Department should be responsible for its own supply and for 
tiie accumulation of reserves. The mobilisation of industry and the concen- 
tration of national effort in a great emergency are outside its scope. The peace 
system should be adequate for the ordinary purposes for which the army in 
India is maintained and the normal eontinge-noies that it may be expected to 
meet. - 

They fuidher hold that, under the system that they advocate, the function 
of production in a great emergency should be reparated from Army Head- 
quarters, and that this could be done without dislocation. The br.inch under 
the suggested Surveyor-General of Supply, jjZws the necessary technical services, 
should he detached and expanded. A plan for this should form an important 
part of the mobilisation arraegements, and should be the special study of the 
Surveyor-General of Supply. 

21. They also, desire to draw attention to the fact that it has recently 
been decided not to establish a Ministry of Supply at home, mainly on the 
ground that the unnecessary duplication of Government departments inevit- 
ably leads to uneconomical administration, and is therefore unjustifiable. 

Without wishing to labour the point, and while fully recognising that 
conditions in India and at home are iu many respects dissimilar, they wish to 
emphasise the desirability, where possible, of assimilating the organisation in 
■India and at home, for the following reasons : — 

(«)■ The centre of gravity of probable military operations has shifted 
from West to East. In the future we must contemplate the 
possibility of our armies operating in the Middle East, based 
partially on India and partially on home. It is essential that 
_ the general headquarters of a field army should be able to work 
smoothly and without confusion with both the Indian and home 
military authorities. 

(5) Differences iu system make it difficult for officers to pick up their 
■work quickly when interchanged, and the importance of such 
interchange of officers between home and India has been frequent- 
ly emphasised. ' ' 

differences between the constitutional positions of the Secretary of 
State for War and the Oommander-in-Chief in India do not affect this question. 


• * Vide Pavt I. Section III, paragraph 12. 
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What is desirable is that in each ease the subordinate branches should deal rrith 
similar subjects, so that staff oflScers will know with whom they have to deal. 

22. They do not propose to reply at further length to the arguments used 
by their colleagues in support of the suggestion to place production and pro- 
vision for the army under a separate Member of the Executive Council, because 
they consider the whole field of objection to be covered by the comments 
upon the principle involved in that suggestion which they have made in the 
preceding paragraphs They are convinced that in the present circumstances 
of India, and hiving in mind the complicated changes of government upon 
which India is uow entering, their proposal to place supply under the Com- 
inander*in-Chief will conduce to the highest efficiency of the army as an 
instrument in, the hands of the civil power, by simplifying military administra- 
tion, and by securing unity of control. They are of opinion that the Depart- 
ment for Military Production and Provision, which the majority of their 
colleagues propose to place under a separate Member of the Executive Council, 
can without essential alteration form a branch under the Oommander-in-Chief, 
in charge of a civilian member of his Military Council. This is the course 
(stated in paragraph 18) which they strongly recommend should be followed. 
The organisation proposed is shown on the attached table. 

23. As regards the administration of the Royal Indian Marine, they see no 
reason why the arrangements proposed in Section IT, paragraph 11, for the 
B-oyal Air Force should not apply equally in the case of this service, nor should 
they in any way conflict with the recoirimendations for the organisation of the 
Boyai Indian Marine, which are made later in Part VII of this Report. 

Section II. 

Composition and Functions of'the Military Council. 

4 

24. In paragraph 14 of Part I of our Report we recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Military Council composed of high staff officers and others, to 
assist the Commander-in-Chief in the performance of his administrative func- 
tions. In making this recommendation we were influenced by the desire to 
lessen the burden of work which at present devolves upon him. We now pro- 
ceed to dismiss the constitution of the Military Council and to define its func- 
tions. 

25. The Commander-in-Chief will be President, and the Chief of the 
General Staff, Adjutant- General, Quartermaster-General and Financial Adviser 
will in any ease be members. In the absence of the Commander-in-Chief the 
Chief of the General Staff will preside. The remaining heads of branches, 
whose claims for membership of the Military Council are now for consideration, 
are the Direotoi’-General of Ordnance, Director-General of Military Works and 
Director of Medical Services. 

26 Our attention has been called lo the fact that in the recent war general 
officers commanding armies in the field had attached to their staffs senior 
officers of high military and technical qualifications, such as the General 
Officer Commanding, Royal Artillery, the Engineer-in -Chief, &c., who advised 
them on all questions in connection with the efficiency of their arm for war, 

27. We consider that Army Headquarters, India, would benefit by an 
analogous organization, and we recommend that senior officers of certain 
services should be affiliated to the Geueral Staff, and that their functions should 
be to advise on all questions relating to.their arm in war and on the training of 
their arm in peace and war. 

Four of these officers, who should hold the I’ank either of major-general 
<» of colonel on the staff, should he allotted to the following branches respect- 
ively : — cavalry, artillery, engineers and pioneers, and infantry. Suitable 
officers of lesser rank should, in addition to their other duties, advise the 
General Staff on questions concerning signals, machine-guns, tanks, gas and 
other armaments or equipments. 

OSSAD D 
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28. 'i'liese officers should be the means by which the training of their arm 
is co-ordinated throughout the army in India, and should be the responsible 
advisers to stii ordinate commanders for this purpose. They should be the eyes 
and ears ol the General Staff, and should be assisted by officers, possessing the 
necessary technical experience, to enable them to give advice, from the point of 
view of the military nser, on the armament and equipment suitable for their 
branch of the service. 

Though we propose that for the sake of convenience these officers should 
be designated Inspectors we recommend that powers of independent inspection 
should not be given to them, and that any inspection of troops which they 
desire to cany out should only be done by arrangement with subordinate com- 
manders. 

29. Prior to the war, the functions of the Director-General of Ordnance 
included tiie provision and maintenance of approved scales of reserves of all 
arms, of all kinds of ammunition, of vehicles (other than transport) and of tech- 
nical equipment of artillery and engineer units: provision of guns, machine 
guns, small arms ammunition, technical and ordnance stores and vehicles : and 
inspection of the same. 

He was assisted in the performance of these functions by the Directors of 
Artillery, of Ordnance Stores and of Ordnance Inspection, and by the Director 
of Ordnance Pactories, who was located at Calcutta. 

During the war these functions were curtailed by the appointment, under 
the Quartermaster-General, of a Director of Equipment and Ordnance Stores, a 
Major-General, who is resfionsible for the maintenance and issue of stores ; and 
by the transfer to the Indian Munitions Board of the administrative control of 
the Ordnance factories. 

Though in 1920 the Oi’dnance factories were handed back temporarily to 
the Birector-General of Ordnance, we have recommended in Section I of Part 
II that they should, in common with all army factories, be placed under a 
civilian bend, who would be either a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
or a member of the Commander-in -Chief’s Military Council, and who would be 
responsible for the production and provision of army munitions and for admi- 
nistering army contracts. 

We also consider that the maintenance of approved scales of reserves of 
armaments, ammunition and equipment, and their issue should devolve on the 
Quartermaster-General, who should also be responsible for seeing that the 
articles are of suitable quality. 

30. If our proposals are accepted, the pre-war functions of the Director- 
General of Ordnance will be so curtailed that we consider the appointment in 
India of an officer of this status is no longer required. 

The remaining functions are mainly technical, and we recommend that 
they should be performed by a Director of Armaments in the branch of the 
Quartermaster-General. This director would be responsible for inspection from 
the point of view of the purchaser, and would place his subordinate inspectors 
in the factories and contractors’ works to watch the processes of manufacture on 
behalf of the purchasing department. Me would also approve the finished 
article. 

Ihis inspection would, of course, be independent of any tests which the 
manufacturer may consider necessary from his point of view. 

The inclusion of the Director-General of Ordnance in the Military Council 
consequently becomes no longer neoessdry. 

31. The Director-General of Military Works is responsible for— - 

(1) The construction and upkeep of barracks and other military works 

in cantonments. 

(2) Communications, including telephones, and defences. 
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(3) ^lecliamcal plant for works purposes. 

(4) Provision of accommodation other than as in (1). 

His duties witli reference to military engineeiin^ in connection with war 
liave been negligible in the past. 

For this officer we propose to substitute — 

(a) An Inspector of Engineers and Pioneers, who should advise on ail 
engineer operations in connection with war, the training of 
engineer and pioneer services both in peace and war, and their 
technical equipment. 

(&) A Director of Military "Works. 

In considering this latter o63cer’s duties we are of opinion that, though he 
should be responsible tor plans, specifications, inspection, and the financial 
questions involved in the construction and upkeep of barracks and other military 
works in cantonments, including roads, ranges, &c., the actual work of con- 
struction and upkeep could in many cases be carried out by a civilian agency, 
as is suggested in our remarks on Engineer Services in Section IV of Part IV. 

As, moreover, the work in connection with telephones should devolve on 
the Insprctor of Signals, whose appointment is suggested elsewhere in this 
Eeport we consider that those duties of the Director of Military Works which 
cannot be performed by a civilian agency should he limited to : — 

(1) Specification of plans and scrutiny of estimates for accommodation ; 

and inspection of buildings, etc. 

(2) Construction and repair of works of an important military character, 

such as defences, and of those roads near the frontier the upkeep 
of which is necessitated mainly by military considerations. 

(3) The holding and distribution of engineering stores, including 

electrical and mechanical plant. 

We consider that the Quartermaster-General should be able to undertake 
the control of this directorate without being unduly overburdened, since we 
recommend that he should be relieved of ail responsibility for production and 
provision. 

Under the organisation now suggested, the Director-General of Military 
Works disappears, and no question therefore arises as to his inclusion in the 
Military CoirnoiL 

32. With regard to the Director of Medical Services, there are two alterna- 
tives : — {a) to make him a full member of the Military Council ; (&) to place 
him under one of the principal staff officers, who, following the practice in force 
hitherto at home, would be the Adjutant General. 

We recommend that the Director of Medical -Services should not be a 
member of the Military Council, and that he should be placed under the Adj u- 
tant General. ^ Our principal reasons for this conclusion are that it is difficult 
to ensure the proper co-ordination of work at .Army Headquarters unless every 
branch of it is placed under one or other of the principal staff officers. The 
number of such officers through whom the Co mmander-in- Chief has to work 
should b'e as few as possible. 

It is very desirable to put an end to the present system which permits of 
the Director of Medical Services, in that capacity, issuing orders in the name of 
the Oommander*ia-Ohief without the knowledge or concurrence of the staff at 
Army Headquarters. 

We wish to add that the Adjutant General should. make a point of having 
the Director of Medical Services with him at his periodical conferences with the 
Commander- in-Chief, whenever the question for discussion is of a technical, 
medical or sanitary character ; and the Oommander-in-Chief will no doubt for 
his part send for and consult the Director of Medical Services ‘ whenever he 
wishes to ascertain his views on such matters first hand. 
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33. We have now to consider the arrangements for the performanoeof the 
secretarial duties of the Military Council and of Army Headquarters, and the 
status of the officer responsible for them. 

Under the existing organization, there has been a high military officer hold- 
ing the post of Secretary to the Government of India in the Army Department. 
He is responsible to the Viceroy for the proper working of the Army Department. 
All proposals requiring the orders of the Government of India have to be referred 
to him for that purpose, and he is required to examine them from the administra- 
tive standpoint and* with special reference to their bearing on the general civil 
administration. It is his duty to see that the Rules of Business of the Govern- 
ment of India are observed. He has the statutory right of access to the Viceroy, 
whom he sees as a rule every week, and to whom he takes army oases requiring 
His Excellency’s orders. He has the statutory right also to submit cases at any 
stage to the Governor* General. His position is exactly analogous to that of the 
civil Secretaries to Government in other departments ; but he has certain addi- 
tional functions. Eor example, he is Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Marine Department and in this capacity administers, on behalf of the 
Government ot India and under the direction of the Army Member, the Royal 
Tndia.n Marine, the executive head of which is located at Bombay. He deals 
with questions relating to chaplains of all denominations in the field, and with 
questions affecting the pay and allowances of Roman Catholic and Wesleyan 
chaplains and other chaplains not on the establishment. He also controls a 
small section dealing with medals. He corresponds weekly with-the Secretaiy, 
Military Department at the India Office. He is also a Member of the Legis- 
lative Council. Einally, he is a member of the Commander-in-chief’s 
Advisory Council. 

34. In paragraph 15 of Part I of our Report we have stated that we hold 
the position of the Secretary to Government in the Army Department, as it is 
generally understood, (o be inconvenient and undesirable, as rendering possible 
an interference with the sole right of the Commander-In-Chief to offer military 
advice to the Governor* General in Council. We now recommend that this 
appointment should be abolished, not only on the above ground, but also 
because its existence conflicts with our recommendation (paragraph 14 of Part 
I of our Report) that the members of the Military Council should be indivi- 
dually responsible for the branches which they are called upon to administer. 
We consider that this object would he secured by providing that the Comman- 
der-in-Chief should delegate to them such executive powers as he may decide ; 
and that each member of the Military Council should, in respect of the subjects 
pertaining to his particular branch, exercise the power of disposing of cases on 
behalf of the Government of India analogous to that possessed by the civil 
Secretaries to the Government of India, to the extent to which the Commander- 
in- Chief, by special or general order, may delegate such powers, and subject to 
the observance of financial rules. They should have the power of -making uu- 
official refer^ces to other departments of the Government of India. They 
should not, however, be Secretaries or Joint Secretaries • to the Government of. 
Inffia ; orders in the name of the Government of India should not issue over 
their signature ; nor should they have the statutory right of access to the 
Viceroy which is conferred on Secretaries by rules 5 and 6 of the Rules of Busi- 
ness of the Government of India. But we consider that, if the Viceroy desires 
detailed information regarding any particular case, the Gommander-in-Chie£ 
should depute the head of the branch concerned to fkke the papers and explain 
them to His Expellenoy. 

35. At the same time, it is clearly necessary to provide for the maintenance 
of close liaison between Army Headquarters on the one band and with the civil 
departments of the Government of India and with Local Governments on the 
other hand, and to ensure that the Rules of Business of the Government of 
India are observed. We also think it desirable to afford Army Headquarters 
assistance in connection with cases involving legislation, and in the preparation 
of despatches to the Secretary of State. 
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36. For the perform .tnce of all these duties we propose that there should be- 
a Secretary, Army Headquarters, whose functions should be : — 

(1) To sign and issue letters, conveying the orders of the Grovernment of 

India, which have been prepared by heads of branches. The 
case dealing with the subject matter must be sent to the Secre- 
tary, Army Headquarters, at the same time as the draft letter 
or orders. 

(2) To issue Army Orders, Army Instructions (India), and Gassette 

Kotificatioxis. 

(0) To maintain iia'son with the civil administration ; to satisfy himself 
that the Rules of Business of the Government of India aie observ- 
ed, esoecially with reference to the necessity for consulii.'g such 
other departments of Government as may be coneerued uitli the 
measures under discussion; and to call the attention of the head 
of the branch to any departure from these rules. 

Note. — 1” cjni.frction with t-ie 1 SSU 6 of letters or order?*, the branch c'“*nccMTt*l s'.' oulj be 'e^ponsible tor 
t^so po^cy and w nding, bnt it s’ oaU bi* ^ipen to the Secretary, Army Headqaai*teis i'i sugye t, to t}*e he id of the 
branch re^pmi 2ble fcr the subject mattei. any points m which the" wording iniylit be^nnre fnlly or cleirly 
e^prehsed. 

(4^ To arrange for and control the secretarial wo ’k of the Militarv 
Council. 

(6) To control the entire clerical and subordinate establishments of Army 
Headquarters. 

(6) To render assistance in the preparation of despatches to the Secretarv 
of State. 

All communications intended for Army Headquarter.^ will be addressed to 
the Secretary, Army Headquarters, who will distribute them to the appropriate 
branch or branches. 

37. In view of the predominating importance of the part which the army- 
in India plays in the administration of the country, of the large share which it 
absorbs of the public revenue, and of the numerous ways in which its welfare, 
contentment and efficiency rr act irpcn the vihole body politic, we consider that 
the Secretary, Army Headquarters should be an official of high status and wide 
administrative experience. We also recommend that he should be a civilian. 
It would not, in our opinion, meet the administrative requirements of the case 
to make him inerely the Secretary to the Military Counoil,i(,nd as such subordi- 
nate, in a sense, to the high staff officers who constitute that Council W#* 
therefore propose that he should be a member of the Military Council, and that 
his full designation should be “ Civil Member and Secretary, Army Headquarters 
He_ should be appointed by the Viceroy in consultation with the Commander-In- 
Chief. He should not have the statutory right of access to the Viceroy, but we 
anticipate that the Viceroy will desire to see him at regular intervcals in order- 
that he may keep His Excellency in touch with those aspects of army Admi- 
nistration which affect the general civil administration, and the relations 
between the army and the various Local Goveruments. We consider that 
this procedure has many advantages, and that it is open to none of the ob- 
jections of principle which can be urged against the present system, under 
which the Secretary in the Army Department, himself a soldier of high rank, 
has the statutory right to take army cases to the Viceroy, and to tender advice 
on them which may not be in consonance with the views of the Army 
Member. 

38. Our recommendations regarding the future administration of the' 
Bioyal Indian Marine will be found in Part VII of this Report. The other 
non-secretarial duties hitherto performed by the Secretary in the Army Depart’ 
ment s’>ould, we consider, be reallotted by the Gommander-in-Chief among the 
Army Headquarters Staff. 
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39. IVe Lave thus arrived at the following as the oomfosition of the 
Idilitary Council ; — 

President ... ... ' ... The Comnaander-iii-Chief. 

f The Chief of the Geneml Staff. 

I The Adjatant-General. 

Members ... ... ...-Jj The Quartermaster-General. 

I The Financial Adviser . 

hThe Civil Member and Seeretaryj Army 
Headquarters. 

J f the proposal made in paragraphs 17 to 23 of this Part is accepted, it 
will of com’se involve the inclusion of a Surveyor-General of Supply in the 
Military Council. 

40. 'F%mctions of the Military Oomicil . — The Couacil can have no collec- 
tive responsibility. We consider that, with reference to the duty of assisting 
the Commander-ia-Chief in the performance of his administrative functions, 
the following classes of eases should be referred for discussion by the Military 
Council : — 

(i) All important case.s whi.ch require the sanctio r or orders of the 
Secretary of State, except cases which only require sueli sanction 
or orders under financial rules. 

(m) All eases nhieh, by reason of their intrinsic importance or their 
bearing on the general administration of the country, or likely 
to necessitate consideration eventually by the Governor-G eneral 
in Council. 

Qii) All case^ which the Commauder-in-Ohief may decide she aid bo 
broim'ht before the Military Council. 

In f 'Edition, it should be one of the principal duties of the Military Coun* 
cii to wr. 1 the progre's of military expenditure, with a view to seeuri ig the 
economu.a u..se of army funds: to prepare, and mainrain up to date, a 
eomprehoii'ive programme of schemes for the welfare and improvement of the 
army ; and to advise regarding the order in which these schemes shou.d be 
financed, nith reference to the funds available. 

The functions of the present Advisory Council will be merged in those 
of the Military Council as now outlined. 

41. We have not hitherto dealt with the position at Army Hendq’n.rters 
of the Military Secretary and of the Air Officer Commaiiding the Poyal 
Air Porce in India, We consider that the Military Secretary should not in 
future he a personal staff officer of the Commander-iu-Ohief; who si ould, 
however, have an Assistant Military Secretary in lieu of one of his e.' isting 
A. D. C.’s. We recommend that the Military Secretary should be the head of a 
separate branch, should work directly under the Commander in-Chief and 
should not be a Member of the Military Council. We note that he is now 
ex-Q-ffleio secretary to the recently instituted Selection Board, and we cot,sider 
that tl;is should always be one of his functions. He should also mainlai a the 
list and records of officers qualified for staff appoin^tments. 

We recommend that the Air Officer Commanding the Royal Air Force 
should have direct relations with the Oommauder-in-Chief, to whom he should 
be responsible, as he is now, for the efficiency of the Air Force in India. He 
should administer the budget of the Air Force, subject to the general control 
of the Commandor-in-Chiefi He should be permitted to correspond direc t witli 
the Roval Air Force authorities in England on technical subjects, including the 
®^PP^y technical stores for which provision has been made in his budget or 
for which special sanction has been obtained. 

If hereafter the strength of the Royal Air Force in India increases to a 
degree which is likely to render this arrangement unsuitable, the position of the 
A.ir Force and its commander will require reconsideration. 
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As regards the Royal Indian Marine, it will be seen that the minority re- 
oonimend that it shoxikl be administered directly under the Commander in- 
Chief. If, OB the other hand the view of the majority prevails, the Royal 
Indian Marine will be placed under the proposed new Member of Council. 

Section III. 

Jlilitary Finance. 

42. Financial Advice and Control at Army Ileadgiuiriers.’-^'WQ have 
examined the system now obtaining in India, under which financial advice is 
given and control is exercised by an officer of the finance Department, situated 
at Army Headquarters, and acting in the dual capacity of representative of the 
Finance Member and of Financial Adviser to the Commander-in-Chief "We 
have also compared it with the system in force at the IVar Office, under which 
Tesponsibility for the compilation of accounts, for audit (other than Treasury 
audit), and for financial cmitro], is centred in the Assistant Finaoeial 
Secretar'’. who is an officer ol the War Office and not of the Treasury. The 
evidence which we have received indicates that the system in force in 
India, which was adopted on the recommendation of Lord Kitchener, is well 
suite 1 to the conditions of Indian army administration. M^e agree, and recom- 
mend its continuance. 

We dc so tbe more xeadiiy because we understand, firstly, that the Finan- 
cial Adviser considers himself, and is regarded by the military heads of 
bran'ffif'S, as a colleague and not as a hostile critic ; secondly, that be abstains 
from oM'ering advice on the purely military aspects of matters with which he 
ha-, to deal ; and, thirdly, that in cases where the Financial Adviser finds him- 
self arable, on flaanciri grounds, to advise the acceptance of a ps oposal put 
forward by tbe militaiy authorities, the Commander-in-Chief has the final 
opportunity of considering the grounds of the Tinancial Adviser’s objection, 
and of stating his own views, before the case is S’abmitted to the Finance 
Member. Subject to this second c.indiriou, we consider that the more closely 
he is kept in touch with the daily work of Army Headquarters and the policy 
of the Cmimancer-in-Chief the greater will be bis usefulness. 

If our proposals for the creation of a Military Council are accepted, we 
recommend that tbe Financial Adviser should be a member of that Council. 

43. Financial assistance to hran.ch’^s at Army Headquarters . — During the 
war financial officers were posted to certain branches at Army Headquarters 
with the object of assisting the military autlioritie.s in the financial side of 
their work. This arrangement was not altogether satisfactory, since it was not 
obligatory on the military authorities to consult their attached financial officers, 
biie financial officers, too, had no definite poweis or responsibility and were 
merely required to offer advice in eases which were referred to them .^or that 
purpose. 

44. We recommend that there should be, in each of tbe principal spending 
branches at Army Headquarters, a financial officer who should have definite 
functions and responsibilities assigned to him. These officers should be sub- 
ordinate to the Financial Adviser and work in close co-operation wdth him and 
the Military Accountant-General. They should have the title of Deputy Finan* 
oial Adviser. There should be one snob offic(w, with a suitable staff, in the 
Adjutant-General’s branch, and two ia the Quartermaster- General's branch, of 
w'hom one .should deal solely with Military orks. This latter appointment 
will entail the abolition of the special appointment of Examiner, Military 
Works Accounts, and a complete reorganization, which we think very desirable, 
of the expen iiture and accounts procedure of the Military Works Services, 

It will be the duty of these Deputy Financial Advisers to help the executive 
in the administration of the grants placed under their control (regarding which 
we make certain recommendations later), and for this purpose they will have 
to maintain the necessary statistics. For example, the Deputy Financial Advi- 
ser in the Adjutant-General’s branch will require prompt information regarding 
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the progress of expenditure on the pay and allowances of regimental units and 
other formations and regarding variatious in the strength of troops in India. 
Erery month he should place before the Adjutant-General a statement showing 
whether, apirt from any new measures for which provision was not made in the 
budget, the px’ogress of expenditure and the strength of troops actually on duty 
in India indicate the probability of an excess over the budget grant or a saving 
in it. If there is an excess, it will he his duty to bring it promptly to notice, 
vim a ^iew to an additional grant being obtained from Government, if it 
cannot be met by reappropriation. In the event of a saving, the money 
will he available for reallotment on fresh exjDenditare according as tije 
Coxnirandei‘*in- Chief, with the advice of the Military Coancil, may decide. For 
example, il may he utilised to meet excesses under other grant heads, or to 
finance new schemes which have been approved and for Avhich no pro^'ision 
exists in the budget. 

Ihe Deputy Financial Adviser in the Quarteriuaster-Generars branch will 
retjuire efficient assistants, termed Assistant Financial Advisers, to watch the 
expenditure of the various Directors under the Quartermaster- G.?n'U’fil. These 
assists-uts should aho bo in charge of the expenditure on grass farms and dairy 
farms,, and on meebanival transport w’orkshops, and will he responsible for 
seeing that cost accounts are properly maintained. In the s.ame way there 
should be a Deputy Financial Adviser attached to the Royal Air Force wdro 
should also be responsible for seeing that cost accounts are niaintained in its 
manufacturing establishments. Each of these Deputy Financial Advisers will 
aho be responsible for assisting the head of the branch in framing his budget 
estimate. 

46. Fi>U(neial arrongemeuts in connection xolth Feoduction and Pro~ 
vision . — It will be seen from Section I of this Part that alternative arranarements 
have been suggested for the administrative control of the army factories, of 
contracts for purchases of supplies of all kinds in bulk, and ot the Royal Indian 
Marine. ‘Whichever of the two systejus be adopted, we recommend that there 
should be a separate Controller at the headquarters of Government, who will 
maintain the accounts of ordnance factory expenditure, and will also function 
as a Deputy Financ'al Adviser, and will render assistance to the executive in 
the financial administration of the factories. He should pay special attention to 
the proper maintenance of cost accounts, A second Controller, with similar 
duties, may be required in connection with the clothing factories, though it may 
he found possible for one Controller to exercise his functions in respect of both 
groups of factoi’ies. 

A system w as introduc ‘d, with effect from the 1st April, 1919, under 
which separate finance and accounting offices were established in each of the 
ordnance factories, with a central office attached to the headquarters of the 
Director of Ordnance Factories. The function of these offices was to maintain 
cost accounts, to furnish statistics connected with these accounts to Ih? factory 
superintendents and to the Director of Ordnance Factories in such a manner 
as would be of the greatest assistance to the administration, and to help the 
administration in the preparation of estimates and with all financial w’ork 
generally. "We consider that these arrangements are satisfactory and should 
be extended to the clothing factories as soon as possible. 

‘With regard to the contracts for the purchase of stores and supplies of all 
kinds, we recommend that the accounts and au lit should be concentrated under 
a Controller at headquarters, whose financial advice should beat the ai.'pos.al of 
the aitthority responsible lor making the contracts. 

As regards the Royal Indian Marine, under whatever Member of Council 
the supreme control may be placed, the greater part of the administrative w'ork 
will be in the hands of the Director, whose headquarters will be at Bombay. 
He will require financial assistance, and ■R''a recommend that he should have 
attached .to his office a Controller, who should not only maintain the marine 
accounts, including those relating to the dockyards, but should also discharge 
the duties of a Deputy Financial Adviser. 
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46. Financial advice in Caoi'niands and Divisions. — At present financial 
advice in Commands and Divisions is given by the Deputy Militaiy Auditors- 
General, vho are located at the headquarters of the Commands, and by the 
Divisional Controllers of Military Acjounts respectively. If it be found 
possible hereafter to delegate to the commanders of these formations wider 
administrative powers, it may be found necessary to appoint whole-time financial 
advisers to assist them in the exercise of these powers. For the present, 
however, we do not consider this necessary, since there would not be 
sufficient work to occupy tully officers who had no other duties to perform. We 
recognise that it is possibly open to objection to combine the functions of 
accounts and audit with those of financial advice, and that officers of the 
Military Accounts Department have hitherto had no opportunities for obtaining 
higher financial training, acd for this reason cannot be altogether satisfactory 
in their capacity as Financial Advisers. We consider, however, that the 
arrangements which oo have mentioned for attaching Deputy Financial 
Adviser* anct Assistant Financial Advisers to the several branches of Army 
Headquarters will afford the necessaiy training to a considerable number of 
officers of the Military Accounts Department, who will thus be well equipped 
in the future to render financial assistance to commands and divisions. 

47. The Military Account ant-General. — ^We do not propose any change in 
the present arrangements under which the Military Accountant-General works 
under the Financial Adviser p.t. Army Headquarters and in the closest co- 
operation with him, Tlie Military Accountant-General’s main function, apart 
from administering the dejiartment of u hich he is the head, should be to see 
that the estimates aie prepared, and the accounts maintained, in such a form as 
will be of the greatest help to the military authorities and to tlie Finance 
Department of the Government of India. 

We have carefully considered whether the Military Accountant-General 
and his department should not come, directly under the control of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, who would thus have the same administrative 
relations with this department as he now has with the Indian Finance Depart- 
ment. W^e think, however, that the balance of advantage lies in retaining 
the present system, which ensures that the Financial Adviser is,, kept clo'sely in 
touch V ith, and exercises, under the Finance Member, a certain measure of 
control over, the department which deals with the pay and audit arrangements 
of the army in India. This system enables the Oommander-in-Ohief to obtain 
information without delay regarding defects in these arrangements which react 
tmfavourably on the contentment and efficiency of the army, and to ensure 
that action is taken to remedy such defects. This would prove more difficult if 
the responsibility for the work of the Military Accounts Department were 
removed from the Financial Adviser, and placed under the Comptroller and 
Auditor 'General, who is not so easily accessible, and in fact does not accompany 
the Government of ludia and Army Headquarters to Simla during the summer 
months. 

Moreover, to divoice the Financial Adviser from all responsibility for the 
work of the Military Accounts Department would result in a weakening of his 
control over military expenditure. The evils of such an Arrangement have been 
amarent durmg the last few years in respect to Military Works expenditure, 
which has been brought to account by an officer directly subordinate to the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, and not subordinate to the Financial Adviser. 

We are, however, impressed by the desirability of securing that the Comp- 
teoller and Auditor-General shall exercise more definite authority over the audit 
alaff of the Military Accounts Department. At present he ba.a direct 
relation-s with the personnel of the Military Accounts Department, even those 
employed on purely audit duties. ‘ Wo understand that the question of the 
method by wiiioh the Comptroller and Auditor-General should exercise his 
responsibility for the audit of all public expenditure in T-ndia , is at present 
under consideration by the Government, and we hWe no desire to anticipate or 
prejudge the conclusions at which they may arrive. But, even thougu no 
fundamental changes may result from tins examination of the matter, we 
«xmsider that the Comptroller and Auditor -General should at least have a voic® 
C29AD ' 
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in the selection and posting of the Military Deputy Auditors-Generai, and 
should have under his direct administrative control a suSicient number of senior 
audit officers whether military or civil, to enable him to satisfy himself by 
test audits regarding the correctness and completeness of the audit of military 
expenditure. 

48. Prepm'at<.on of the military budget . — The rules w hich govern the pre- 
paration of ttie budget estimates are contained in parr.graplis 2S to SO of Army 
E.egulations, India, Volume III. We consider that the present procedure is 
not satitifaotory. The chief defect in the system is that the bulk of the work of 
preparing the estimates devolves either upon the Controllers of Military 
Accounts in diusiona, e.g., in respect to pay charges, ecc]esiaf4icul clsarges 
miscellaneom services, conveyance by road, river, sea and rail, rewards for 
military services, pensions and receipt grants ; or upon the departmental 
officers at divisional headquarters, e.g , upon the Assistant Directors of Supply 
and Transport of Divisions in respect to supplies of food and foiage, transport 
and compensation for dearness of food, and upon the Deputy Directors off 
Medical Services of Divisions in Respect ot medical services. The lieads of 
branches at Aimy Headquarters are only responsible for preparing so much of 
the budget estimates as refer to the personnel of their own branches, and, in 
the case of tl.e Quartermaster-General, the cantonment budget. Certaiia 
Directors prepar*^ their own estimates ; but though several of them work 
directly under the Quartermaster-General, he is not responsible for scrutinizing 
the consolidated budget of the departments and services which he administers 


49. Another defect is that, although in the budget the grants are 
shown a" at the disposal of various military authorities, in practice the latter 
do not really administer the grants thus allotted to them. For example, the 
grant for the j.ay charges of troops is shown in rhe budget as under the control 
of general officers commanding divisions and independent brigades, in practice 
these officers have no power to administer this grant nor to utilize savings in 
pay charges to meet other expenditure. Tiie budget is to this extent misleading 
and fails to represent the facts correctly. 

A tbii’d defect is that estimates are not prepared with sufficient accuracy, 
and frequenily fail to take into account consequential expendituie in other 
directions. For instance, it sometimes happens that a schense for administra- 
tive reorganization, placed before Government by the branch concerned, ignores 
the expenditure which will result from the provision, of the necessary 
buildings. 

50. The present form, too, of the military accounts renders it impossible 

to ascertain readily what- is the cost of a particular arm of the service or of a 
particular formation. For instance, it is not possible to say what is the total 
cost to Government of the mechanical transport service, since all charges on 
account of stores and equipment and food, etc., are lumped together under the 
prescribed grant heads of the supplying departments (8upx)ly and Transport, 
Clothing, Ordnance, etc.), and these grant heads do not indicate how much of 
the piovision refers to the supply of stores and equipment to the mechanical 
transport. , 


61. We recommend that the heads' of the principal departments of the 
should prepare their own budgets for all the services and departments 
which they administer, receiving for this purpose assistance from the Deputy 
Financial Advisers who we have proposed should he attached to their branches. 


■k'Ti wish to impose upon the heads of "branches the responsi- 

bility for the preparation of their budget estimates, but we also desire to make 
them directly responsible under the Oommander-in-Chief, for the administta- 
f “fjfd to them The budget graote should be defloitely 
allotted to the authorities responsible for the .various services. Portions of the 
pants should be reallpted, mder the general control of the head of the branch, 

example, the grant for mecbanical transport 
1 the Quartermaster-General, by the DirectOT of 

Mechanical Transport, the grant for the purchase of animals by the Director of 



HemountSj etc The budget should be so framed as to show oiearly the amount 
of grant at the disposal of each oflScer. 

53. The military budget ordinarily offers little scope for reapprop^dation 
of funds. During the war, a large sum of money was f>rovi<led annually as a 
reserve to meet unforeseen expenditure, other than that entailed by active 
operations. TTe do not recommend the continuance of this system, which weakens 
the coutr. l of the Conimandcr-in-Chief over military expenditure and affords 
less incentive to the spending authorities to keep their expenditure within their 
grants. We consider that greater elasticity will result if our proposal is adopt- 
ed to make the heads of branches responsible for administering their own 
grant?. It will be their duty to watch the progr<‘ss of expenditure ol these 
grants, with a view to effecting savings, which can then be utilised, under the 
orders of the Commander-in-Ohief, to meet excesses under other grant heads 
or to finance new schemes. In order that full advantage may result from this 
system, it is essential that the accounts shall be maintained in such a form as 
will afford prompt and regular infemation regarding the progress of expendi- 
ture. At present the military accounts system is defective in this respeci, but 
we undei stand that stops are being taken to improve it. 

64. We also consider it very desirable th.at information should be promptly 
and readily afforded to the Govermnent of India regarding the progress of ex- 
penditure dt home in connection with indents for stores, etc. Great inconveni- 
ence is caus“d by the fact tiiat such information is not furnished untU towards 
the close of the financial year, and then only in such a condensed form as to 
afford little assistance. 

65. We also recommend that there should he a “ block vote ” for each arm. 
of the service, fighting and ancillary. Jfor example, in the case of regimental 
units, there should be a “ block vote ” for their pay, food and forage, ciothing 
and equipment Similarly, in the ease of the ilo\al Air Force or of the mecha- 
nical transport, there should be a “ block vote ” for pay, food, clothing, 
equipment and stores. After these “ block votes have been settled, the sums 
should be distributed among the prescribed budget heads, e.p., the various 
sums allotted for food and forage should be brought together under the appro- 
priate grant head, mz., “ Grant 4 — Supply and Transport,” and all the sums 
allotted for clothing should be brought together under “ Grant 6 — Olothing.” 
There should, however, be an appendix to the budget, showing under one head 
the total sum of money allotted for each arm of the service under the various 
heads. 

56. With regard to purely manufacturing concerns, such as the ordnance 
and army clothing factories, the procedure to be adopted in allotting budget 
grants should, we consider, be as follows. Each administrative authority at 
Army Headquartera who • requires stores from the factories, e.p., the Quarter- 
master-General in respect of clothing and equipment, and the Air QflBcer 
Oommanding in respect of the service under his control, will allot an appro- 
priate portion of his " block vote ” to the authority which supplies the articles 
required. The aggregate of these allotments will, in the budget, be placed at 
the disposal of that authority, who will arrange his programme of manufacture 
accordingly and will reallot the necessary sums to the various •factories. 'Any 
additional indent on a factory, or the cancellation of any iu dent already passed 
on to it, will be accounted for by a sirgiultaneous addition to, or reduction in, 
the funds placed at the disposal of the factory. 

57. We suggest that it might afford a direct incentive to the economic 
administration of the factories if savings (within certain defined limits) effected 
in the “ on-cpsts *’ during the course of the financial year (but not savings due 
to unforeseen reductions in the cost of raw materials, etc.) should be available 
for expenditure, during that year or within jsh reasonable period after its close, on 
the improvement of their working and efi&ciency. We attach great importance 
to this recommendation, andwe consider that, if it is adopted and if cost account- 
ing is eflScient, it will result iu considerable economies in manufacturing costs. 
It will also benefit the army, as the lower “ on-costs’* of manufacture of an 
article effected in any year will reduce the price charged to the army for that 
hrticle in the following year. If at any time a factory is unable to use the 
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•^vings resulting from economical management> the money will be ayailable for’ 
reallotment. The rate of “ on-costs to be provided in the budget in respect of 
all articles manufactured in ordnance or army clothing factories should contain 
a reasonable allowance, on a percentage basis, for depreciation of machinery 
and plant ; and this sum should be at the disposal of the factory authorities to 
expend at their discretion on repairs and replacements. 

We think that a similar system, under which savings in “ on-oosts ” should 
be available for expenditure on improvements, should also be applied to grass 
and dairy farms. 

We understand that many of the proposals outlined in the preceding para^ 
graphs have already received the approval of the Government of India, and we 
think that they should be introduced at an early date 

5S. If it be decided to adopt the proposal to entrust production and pro- 
vision, and the administration of the Eoval Indian Marine, to a se;]^arate Member 
of Council, we recommend that the spheres of financial responsibility of this 
Member and of the Commander-in-Ohief respectively should be defined as 
follows. When the military estimates for the following year are being prepar- 
ed, the Comm^nder-in-Chief will furnish his colleague with an estimate of the 
quantity of munitions, stores, clothing, foodstuffs and forage which the army 
will require, indicating where possible the approximate dates at which delivery 
should be inade. The Member in charge of the Department of Munitions and 
Marine will then inform the Oommander-in-Ohief of the estimated cost of these 
various supplies. He will base his estimates on the ascertained cost of manufac- 
ture during the current year, modified if necessary with reference to such 
factors as probable alterations in the cost of raw materials, etc., and in the case 
of purchased articles by the anticipated trend of market prices. These estimates 
will be incorporated under the appropriate grant heads in the military budget 
estimates. When the budget estimates are finally accepted and passed, the Com- 
mander- in- Chief will transfer to the Member for Munitions and Marine the 
whole sum- included in the budget for production and provision, nnd this 
amount will be administered by that Member, subject to the usual control of 
the finance Department. 

If in the course of the financial year it is found that savings (other than 
those referred to in paragraph 67) can be effeeted-~for example, through an 
unforeseen fall in prices of foodstuffs or a redaction in the quantities of food or 
other articles required by the army — these savings will be replaced at the dis- 
posal of the Oommander-in-Ohief for expenditure on other objects. If, on the 
other liand, an unforeseen rise in the price of purchased articles or of raw 
materials, such as textiles, appears likely to cause an excess over the sum allot- 
ted to the Member for Munitions and Marine for the purpose of supplying the 
army’s requirements, the latter will report the circumstance to the Commander- 
in-Ohief, who, .unless he is prepared to meet the deficiency from savings under 
ofclier grants, will, with the assistance of his colleague, approach the Government 
of India for an additional grant. If the Commander in-Chief in the course of 
the year finds that he requires larger quantities of supplies than he originally 
estimated, it will be necessary for him to obtain, either by reappropriatiou or 
by an additional grant from Government, the requisite funds and to place them 
at his colleague’s disposal. 

69. If the administration of the Eoyal Indian Marine is taransferred to the 
proposed Department of Munitions and Marine, we recommend that the Marine 
budget should be entirely separated from the Military budget, and be solely 
administered by the Member in charge of that department. 

60. Wo recommend that the financial Advisor at Army Headquarters 
should also be the financial Adviser to the proposejl Department of Munitions 
and Marine, in which he will be represented by a competent Deputy Financial 
Adviser. This arrangement, which we have ascertained will be 'practicable, 
will secure the closest liaison in matters of finance between Army Headquarters 
and the new Department, and will enable the Financial Adviser to exercise 
general control over the whole military and marine expenditure, and to ensure 
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that the necessary adjustments, to ■which reference has been made, are carried 
ont without friction or delay. 

61. Pay arraiigements . — We have received evidence showing that great 
dissatisfaction at present exists with regard to the arrangements for disburse- 
ment of pay to officers and men of the army in India. We recognise that 
many of the complaints are due to a partial breakdown of the system under 
the abnormal strain of war conditions, the shortage of accounts establishments 
and the employment of a large body of untrained officers and clerks. But the 
inevitable delays incidental to the 'v^^ar do not wholly- account for the universal 
feeling of dissatisfaction which prevails at present. We consider that the main 

-defect of the present system is that the accounts of officers and men are 
prepared, as a rule, at a gr.'at distance from the station at which they are 
serving Tiiis inevitably causes delay and gives rise to misunderstandings 
which could be promptly and easily removed if there were closer relations 
between the individuals concerned and the disbursing authorities. We have 
learnt with satisfacnon that the Government of India propose to make a radical 
change in the system under which accounts are prepared. In future there will, 
we understand, be traine 1 military accounts clerks attached to each unit and 

, formation. These clerks will prepare the pay accounts of the officers and men, 
which will thereafter be sent to a disbursing centre for the issue of a cheque. 
This cheque will be issue I without waiting for audit of the claims, the audit being 
taken up after payment, and any overpayments or short payments adjusted in the 
next bill. The clerks of the Military Accounts Department will also assist the 
regiment'll authorities in the maintenance of proper accounts of regimen'tal 
stores and equipment. The proposed arrangements appear fo us to be a great 
improvement on the existing system, and will have the further advantage of 
relieving regimental officers of much office work and correspondence, which 
now take up time which should be spent in training the men. We consider 
that staff officers should prepare their o'wn salary bills, which, after payment 
by the disbursing office, should be subjected to audit in the ordinary course. 

We understand that the arrangements sketched above for the disbursement 
of pay will not affect the system under which pay is drawn in the field in the 
form of advances, and the accounts are maintained at the base ; and we hope 
that, in so far as may be practicable, efforts wiU be made to ensure that any 
divergence between the peace and the war systems will not involve the risk of 
dislocation and breakdown on the outbreak of war. 

62. Audit of pay and allowances ■ — We have also received numerous com- 
plaints regarding the minuteness and rigidity of audit, and we consider that 
there is considerable justification for these complaints. It must, however, be, 
remembered that the primary duty of an auditor is to apply the strict letter of 
the regulations to all claims with which he has to deal ; and although it must be 
admitted that the audit by the Military Accounts Department has, especially 
prior to the war, been unduly narrow, and has perhaps sometimes exceeded its 
proper functions, we consider that the principal reason why so many disputes 
occur between the andit authorities and the individuals whose claims come under 
their review is that the Army Regulations, India, dealing with pay, allowances, 
leave, pensions, etc., are hopelessly complex, bristle with anomalies, and are 
often obscure, if not positively contradictory. We hope that certain recom- 
mendations, contained in other parts of this Report, will render possible a 
considerable simplification of these regulations ; and we recommend that, if our 
proposals are accepted, the task of revising them be taken up "without delay. 

63. jRemsion of Regulations . — We go further, and recommend that the 
revised regulations should be framed on different lines and in a different spirit. 
In "onr opinion^ one of the main defects of the existing regulations on these 
subjects is that they attempt to provide by rule for every contingency which 
may occur. We consider that the method to be followed in revising them 
should be that the regulations should, in addition to sho'wing clearly the rates 
of pay, etc., and the conditions of service, lay down broad principles and leave 
their application to exceptional cases to be decided, on the merits, by competent 
financial authority. We recognise that it is impossible to make the Army 
Regulations, India, as brief and simple as the corresponding regulations at home, 
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The causes which lead to the volume and complexity of the regulations in India 
are that there are both British and Indian troops serving under difPerent condi- 
tions rs regards pay, promotion, etc.; that there are various services which are 
manned partly by officers belonging to Home establishments and partly by 
officers belonging to Indian departments ; and that Indian service, unlike 
service at r.ome, renders long periods of furlough necessary, and these in turn 
necessitate elaborate rules governing furlough allowances and the acting 
arrangements in place of officers absent on leave. 

With regard to the spirit in uhich the regulations should be conceived, 
we consider that the fault of the present system is that, generally speaking, 
the regulations appear to be framed on the assumption that every individual 
will endeavour to take advantage, whenever possible, of the Government w'hieh 
he serves, and that the regulations muss therefore be so rigidly \vo?ded and 
must contain so many safeguards as to defeat this object. This spirit of 
distrust on the part of the Government has, perhaps inevitably, led to a regret- 
table tendency on the part of officers to put forward claims and demands in 
excess of their dues, in the hope that they will be passed. Thus the relations 
between the Government and a large body of its servants are, in this respect, 
mest unsatisfactory. We consider that serious disciplinary notice^ should be 
taken of any attempt to evade the rules or to take unfair advantage of them. 
But we believe that far better results will be obtained if the regulations are 
framed in a spirit of trust, and on the assumption that the individuals whose 
pay and allowances and privileges are governed by them are honourable men 
who will not attempt to obtain more than is their just due. 

6d. Summary of recommendations . — It will be convenient to summarise the 
recommendations put forward on the silbject of military finance. They are : — 

(a) That the system under which financial control is 'exercised at Army 
Headquarteis should be continued. 

{h) That the Pinancial Adviser should be a Member of the Military Council. 

{c) That there should be a Deputy Tinanoial Adviser in each of the 
principal spending bi’anebes of Army Headquarters and in the Royal Air 
Force, with functions as described. 

(<^) That, whatever arrangement is made for production and provision, 
there should be at headquarters a Controller of Ordnance Factory Accounts, 
who would also act as Deputy Financial Adviser to the authority responsible 
for administration. This Controller’s functions might extend to the clothing 
factories; but, if this is not found practicable, there Should be a separate 
Controller for the latter. 

{e) That the system under which separate finance and accounting offices 
are attached to the ordnance factories should be extended to the clothing 
factories. 

(/) That the accounts and audit relating to contracts should he concen- 
trated under a Controller at headquarters, who should also act as Deputy 
Financial Adviser to the administrative authority. 

{g) That a Controller should be attached to the office of the Director, 
Royal Indian Marine, at Bombay, to maintain the marine accounts and to act 
as Deputy Financial Adviser to the Director. 

(A) That for the present no change should be made in the arrangements 
under which financial assistance and advice are given in commands and 
divisions. 

(i) That no change should be made in the status and duties of the Military 
Accountant-General. 

(,/) That the Comptroller and Auditor- General should exercise more 
definite authority over the audit staff of the Military Accounts Department. 

(^) That the responsibility for preparing their estimates and administering 
their grants should be definitely placed on the heads of branches at Army Head- 
quarters and on the officer commanding the Royal Air Force. 
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(1) That the militarj accounts should be maiutained in such a form as 
will enable the heads of branches to watch the progress of expenditure, with a 
Tiew to savings being made available for other objects. 

(»t) That prompt information should be afforded to the Government of 
India regarding the progress of expenditure at home on stores, etc. 

(«) That there should be a block vote for each arm of the service and for 
the Boyal Air Force. 

(o) That savings effected in the “on-oosts” of factories should be available 
for expenditure on the improvement of the factories. 

{p) That the spheres of financial reponsibility of the Commander-in-Ohief 
and the Member for Munitions and Marine (if this department is formed) 
should be defined on the lines indicated. 

(q) That the Financial Adviser at Army Headquarters should also be tlie 
Financial Adviser to the proposed Department of Munitions and Marine. 

, (r) That a radical change, on the lines proposed by the Government of 
India, should be made in the system under which pay is disbursed. 

(s) That the regulations dealing with pay, allowances, leave, pensions, etc., 
should be revised. 


ESHER. 

M. F. O'DWTER. 

H. V. OOX, IAeut‘G-en. 

CLAUD W. JACOB, IAetd.~G^t. 
H. HUDSON, ZieuL-Qen. 

G. FELL. 

WEBB GILLMAN, Major -Gen. 
'UMAR HAYAT. 

H. G. GUPTA. 

I agree with my colleagues except that I consider that the Financial 
Adviser should be an official of Army Headquarters, and not of the Finance 
Department, and that, if a separate Department .is set up for' Supply, the same 
official should not act as Financial Adviser to the Oommander-in-Uhief and the 
Supply Member. 


C. Me WAGSTAFF, Colonel, Seoretary. 
19th Map 19S0. 
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To The Right Hon’ble E. S. MONTAGU, P.C. 


Sir, 


We beg now to forward to you the further and concluding Parts (III — TY ) 
of our Report. The enquiry upon which these portions of our Report are based 
was mainly conducted in India, although our recommendations have been fully 
discussed and finally settled after the return of the Committee to this country. 

These portions of our Report deal mainly with questions of administration, 
and with certain specific questions of organisation with which we have been asked 
to deal. Although our terms of reference include the words “ where necessary 
the organisation of the Army in India”, we have not conceived it to be part of our 
duty to enquire into or to submit recommendations regarding the numbers and 
composition of the Army in India, nor the specific purposes for which that army is 
required in view of the greater responsibilities assumed by the British Empire in 
consequence of the Treaties of Peace recently concluded. We have made recom- 
mendations, at your request, in regard to the formation of a Territorial Eorce in 
India, but we were not invited to express an Opinion upon the ratio of British to 
Indian troops. 

Parts III to IX cover a wide field. They deal with matters of administration 
vitally afiecting the contentment of the Army in India. We hope and believe that 
the suggestions which we have made will contribute to the well-being of the British 
and Indian soldiers under the control of the Government of India. 

In the concluding Part of the Report we have drawn attention to the effects 
upon Indian finance of the recommendations which we have made. It is impossible 
for us to form even an approximate estimate of the cost to the Indian tax-payer, 
but we are convinced of the necessity of raising the standard of living for British 
and Indian soldiers of all ranks, if the spirit of both is to be maintained at the high 
level which the interests of the Indian Empire demand. 

One of our Indian colleagues. Sir Krishna Gupta, has reminded us, in a note 
appended to this Report, of the momentous declai^tion of policy made in August 
1917, with a view of placing India on the road to the attainment of a Dominion 
status. That we had not overlooked this Proclamation was made clear in the letter 
which we addressed to you in connection with Part I of our Report. A Domirdon 
status implies responsibilities as well as privileges, and this obvious reflection 
has been borne in mind by us throughout the whole of our enquiry and the recom- 
mendations which we have based upon it. 

Another of our colleagues. Sir Umar Hayat Khan, holds strong opinions on the 
subject of the conditions of enlistment in the Indian Army, and views with grave 
apprehension any suggestion to convert it into a short-service army on the lines 
of some continental armies. We understand that, though there is no intention of 
proceeding so far as this, still in order to secure an effective reserve to cover wastage 
in the field it may be necessary to shorten the period of service with the colours. 
We hope that any change in this direction will be introduced with caution, since 
we hold that every unit of a voluntary army should contain a considerable proportion 
of weU-trained and seasoned men. 

We have endeavoured not to trench, more than was absolutely necessary, upon 
matters which clearly lie within the sphere of the General Staff. Where we have 
-done so, it has been at the request of Army Headquarters. 

Our recommendations have been made with the view of enabling the Govern- 
ment of India and yourself to form practical conclusions upon a series of problems 
that have given rise to some controversy in the past, and to place them in a light 
which may minimise controversy in the future and lead to their easy solution. 

We desire gratefully to acknowledge the assistance which you have rendered us, 
whichhasbeenaffordedtousby the ojBficials of the India Office under your control, 
by the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief and officers of every rank and degree, in 
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India, as well as the valuable services which have been rendered to ns by our secre- 
taries, Colonel C. M. Wagstafi and Major T. W. Lloyd. 

Our colleague, Lieut.-General Sir John DuCane, Master-General of the Ordi- 
nance, has asked to be excused frorn sig^g Parts III— IX, on the grounds that he 
was prevented frornt going to India with the Committee, and that owing to his 
heavy official duties he has been unable to attend regularly the meetings that have 
taken place since the Committee returned. We appreciate the reasons which have 
actuated him. 

It is a matter of deep regret that we have not had the advantage of the presence, 
during the later stages of oilr discussions,^ of our colleague, Lieut.-General Sir Claud 
Jacob, who was unavoidably detained in India, but our conclusions have been 
submitted to him, and it is a matter of satisfaction to us to feel that they meet 
with his general approval. 

We are, 

Snt, 

Your obedient Servants, 

ESHEE. 

M.E. O’DW^E. 

H. V. COX, Lt.’Gen. 

H. HUDSON, 

G. EELL. 

WEBB, GILLMAN, Maj,-Gen. 

UMAE, HAYAT. 

K.G. GUPTA. 

C. M. WAGSTAEE, Colonel, 

Secretary, 


22nd June 1920, 
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PART III. 


Decentralisation and Liaison. 

In Part II of tiis Report we Lave shown that it is necessary to relieve the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and promote the more rapid conduct of business. One method of 
efiecting this is to secure decentralisation at Army Headquarters from the Comman- 
der-in-Chief to his principal staff officers, and from them to their directors or assis- 
tants. We consider further that the same principles of devolution and decentra- 
lisation should be extended so as to include the whole of the army organisation 
in India. 

Before making any definite suggestions on these points, it will be convenient 
to review the evolution of the present systems of command and staff in India. 

The System of Command in India. 

2. The “ Command ” system in India was first introduced in 1895, on the 
abolition of the old Bengal, Bombay and Madras armies. Pour Commands were 
formed in that year, viz., Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Bombay, each under a 
lieutenant-general, who was responsible for the administration as well as for the 
training of troops in his command. 

3. In 1904, as a consequence of Lord Xitchner’s redistribution and reorganisa- 
tion, the Madras Command was abolished, and the army was divided into three 
Commands — ^Northern, Eastern and Western, corresponding to the Punjab, Bengal 
and Bombay Commands. 

4. In 1907, on the delegation of administrative powers to divisional command- 
ers, Lord Elitchner considered that the retention of similar powers by the lieute- 
nant-generals of Commands merely led to delay in the despatch of business. The 
Command system was therefore abolished, and India was divided into two armies — 
Northern and Southern — each under a general officer, who was charged with com- 
mand, inspection and training, but was not accorded any administrative respon- 
sibility. 

6. It appears that Lord Kitchner, in drawing up his reorganisation and redis- 
tribution scheme in 1903, intended that the army should be organised in divisional 
areas, each to include one or more definite war formations, together with the 
garrison troops necessary for the internal security of the area in war ; in other 
words, each divisional area was to be self-contained and self-administered. 

This system was based on the assumption that the necessary concentration of 
troops would actually be carried into effect and that divisional commanders woxild be 
able to exercise close control. This concentration, which was dependent on the entire 
re-adjustment of accommodation, involved a large and very expensive building 
scheme, and was never completed. Thus, in practice, it was the exception rather 
than the rule for the whole of the troops of war formations to be located in peace 
within their own divisional areas under their divisional commanders ; while internal 
security troops, when required, had in many cases to be brought into these areas 
from outside. The tendency was, therefore, towards an increased dispersion 
rather than concentration. 

Further, for purpose of internal security, India was divided into a number of 
smaller areas within the divisional spheres. It was intended in 1904 that brigade 
commanders should be provided for such areas, and also, in order to secure continui- 
ty of command and administration, that the general officers, with their staffs, should 
continue to perform their normal duties on and after the mobilization of the field 
army. These brigade commands were never created. With the abolition of the three 
Commands in 1907, the means for securing in time of war continuity of command 
and administration disappeared. In practice, therefore, the command of an in- 
ternal security area fell, on the mobilization of the field army, to the senior regi- 
mental commanding officer in that area. The result was that, when the divisional 
commander and his staff went on service, an improvised staff had to assume re- 
sponsibility for administration and internal security. 
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6. This system proved unsatisfactory both in peace and on mobilization for 
war. We have been told that in peace divisional commanders were overwhelmed 
by the large administrative responsibilities imposed on them, and that their staffs 
were insufiS.cient to meet the immediate requirements of administration or to 
provide for continuity on mobilization. Also, owing to the dispersal of troops in 
their areas, commanders were unable to exercise any degree of close control or to 
devote su£B,cient attention to their primary duty, viz., the training of troops for war. 

At the same time, the elimination of administrative responsibilities from the 
higher command of armies entailed an additional burden on Army Headquarters, 
where the administrative machine was clogged by a mass of minor detail. Pleat- 
ing in the background, in a somewhat nebulous atmosphere, were the two army 
commanders, whose duties were confined to questions of training, discipline 
and efficiency of units, and, to a limited extent to the appointment and promotion 
of officers, but who were without any responsibibty whatever for administration. 

7. Such was the system at the outbreak of the great war. 

Early in the war both army commanders took the field, and in 1916 a successor 
was appointed to command the Northern Army, and in 1917 a successor to the 
Southern Army Commander was appointed, but the Quetta, Lucknow and Burma 
Divisions remained directly under the Commander-in-Chief. The duties of these 
army commanders remained as before, but a major-general in charge of administra- 
tion with a small staff was added, to enable them more effectively to undertake the 
inspection of administrative units and services. They still remained, however, 
without actual administrative responsibilities. 

8. In 191 8 financial powers were givento these army commanders, and they were 
also authorised to deal with all administrative questions, except those involving 
matters of policy or of new principle, or those relating to the war. To assist them 
their staffs were again increased. 

The Staff System, in India. 

9. The essential difference between the staff system : — ■ 

(а) as laid down ia King’s Eegulations, 

(б) as laid down in Field Service Regulations, and 
(c) as now practised in India, 

lies in the degree of division between the fimctions of command and administration. 

10. Under the staff system as laid down in King’s Regulations’ each general 
officer commanding-in-chief has on his staff a general officer in charge of adminis- 
tration, to whom he delegates powers to deal with aU administrative matters not 
involving questions of pohey or principle. He is thus relieved of aU responsibibty 
in such matters. 

The general officer in charge of administration : — 

{i) Corresponds direct with the War Office. 

(ii) Exercises the financial powers of a general officer commanding-in-chief. 
{Hi) Has the power to delegate his financial authority, within certain limits. 
{iv) Is responsible to the Army Council for the proper expenditure of money, 
(u) Deals direct with local heads of services and departments. 

The result is that all administrative responsibility rests on him ; he issues orders 
to the heads of services and departments, who in their turn give their order to 
their subordinate representatives, leaving subordinate commanders to formulate 
their requirements, but relieving them of the responsibility for meeting such re- 
quirements. 

11. UndOT the staff system as laid down in Field Service Regulations, there is 
no general officer in charge of administration. The responsibility for providing 
the requirements of the forces in the field rests with the various directors or headS 
of administrative services and departments, subject to the general control and 
supervision of the three principal staff officers. The latter are responsible for the 
issue or all orders of the commander to the various services. These in their turn 
are responsible for the provision of administrative requirements. 
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12. Under the staS system as now practised in India, the responsibility for 
administration rests on army and subordinate commanders, who have representa- 
tives of the administrative services to advise and assist them. These representa- 
tives carry out the orders transmitted to them by the commander through his staff. 

13. In the Commands and in some divisions in India, general officers in charge 
of administration were appointed during the war, but were not given the same 
powers or responsibilities as a general officer in charge of administration in the 
United Kingdom. In India they co-ordinate the work of the adjutant-general’s and 
quartermaster-general’s branches, and are responsible to their commanders, but not 
directly to Army Headquarters, the channel of correspondence, except on technical 
matters peculiar to a particular service, being through the command or division. 
They are, in fact, senior staff officers who co-ordinate administrative work and who 
in virtue of their position and experience relieved the general officer commanding 
of all detail, though not of responsibility. 

14. The staff system now obtaining in India appears to us well suited to local 
conditions. 


Proposals for organisation of Commands. 

15. The military conditions and requirements in India are not analogous to 
those either of the United Kingdom or of an expeditionary force. In India the 
areas of commands and districts are infinitely greater and commun’ cations are less 
rapid. External conditions demand a state of readiness for war, while internal 
unrest may at any time require immediate action. It is therefore essential to have 
a wide distribution of subordinate commands, with commanders fully acquainted 
with local conditions, ready to grapple with any situation, and armed with adequate 
powers. We consider that this can best be effected not merely by increasing the 
responsibilities of a few high staff officers at Army Headquarters, but also by 
widening the powers of subordinate officers ; in other words, by large and real de- 
centralisation. 

16. In establishing a system of command in India, regard must be had to the 
following considerations : — 

(a) The distance to be covered and the paucity of communications, which 

limit the size of an area that can be controlled from one centre. 

(b) The desirability of making the boundaries of military districts coincide 

with those of civil administrations. 

(c) The necessity of limiting the numbers of subordinate commanders to be 

dealt with by superior authority. 

(d) The limitations imposed by consideration of accommodation, and by 

the necessity for proviffing internal security garrisons. Financial 
stringency is an obstacle to the provision of new accommodation, so 
long as barracks or lines remain unoccupied. Consequently, the 
distribution of troops must be governed rather by existing accom- 
modation than by existing military requirements. These factors 
necessitate a large measure of dispersion in peace. 

17. We have examined a paper, prepared by the General Staff, in which it is 
proposed that India should be divided into fourteen separate areas, to be called 
“ districts 

It is evident that if Army Headquarters is, to exercise effective control, and is 
not to be overloaded with work, some link must be introduced between Army Head- 
quarters and Districts, in order to avoid a return to the state of affairs which existed 
before the war. The General Staff consider that for this purpose four Commands 
should be formed, each under an Army Commander, graded as a general officer 
commanding-in-chief, with an adequate staff. These Commands, will comprise 
districts, each containing a certain number of brigade commands. Burma should 
form an independent district. Districts should be classified as first or second class, 
according to their importance. 

18. If this plan is adopted, the army and district commanders should be 
responsible for the command and administration of the troops in their areas, as 
weU as for internal security*. The boundaries of each command and district should, 
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PART IV. 

Closer Relations betw'een the British and Indian Armies. 

1. A question to wMch. we have devoted much attention is the possibility 
of establishing closer relations between the British and Indian Armies. The subject 
is a wide one, and we propose to divide it into appropriate sections. 

The first Section relates to the British oflicers of the cavalry and infantry 
We then proceed to examine, in Section II, the question of the administrative 
services, namely, the Supply and Transport Corps, and the Ordnance, Veterinary 
and Signal Services. 

Next, we devote separate sections to the Medical and Engineer Services. The 
last two sections relate to closer co-operation in training and military education, 
and to the distribution of certain high appointments in India between the British 
service and the Indian Army. 


SECTION I. 

Eegmental Opeicees. 

2. At the request of the Committee, Army Headquarters circulated to units 
of the Indian Army the following scheme for producing closer relations between 
British ofdcers of the British and Indian Armies. 

In the covering letter, in which remarks were invited, it was explained that 
the scheme was purely tentative, and that it did not commit the military authori- 
ties or the Government of India in any way. 

Scheme for producing ploser relations between British officers of the British and Indian 

Armies. 

1. It is not necessary to labour the point that sonaetMng in the direction of fusion of the 
British ofScers’ cadre of the Indian Army with that of the British Army is much to be desired. 

2. It may be noted, however, that any system of fusion must provide that Indian regiments 
jghal] always have in their senior ranks officers with a thorough knowledge of Indian soldiers 
and Indian conditions. 

3. The advantages claimed for fusion, as a principle, are : — 

(i) That it would go far to prevent the deterioration, mental and physical, which some- 

times sets in when officers have served continuously in India. 

(ii) It would prevent the final decision as to prolonged service in India having to be made 

by officers when still very junior. 

(iw) It would produce officers well fitted by experience to serve either with British or 
Indian troops. 

(w) Officers who have done a tour of service with Indian troops might be earmarked as 
a first reserve in case of necessity for the officers’ cadre of the Indian Army. This 
would go far to solve an existing difficulty. 

(«) Busion in any degree must tend towards the removal of a feeling of inequality between 
the services. 

(m) Uniforrnity .of discipline, training and ideals would be produced. 

4. It would appear, at first tight, that the more complete the fusion the better ; but further 
consideration shows that the condition mentioned in paragraph 2 militates against the adoption 
of one cadre, throughout, and that, while the two services continue to be regulated on systems 
so different as regimental promotion in one case and promotion by a time-scale in the other case, 
the limitations1;o the application of the one cadre principle become considerable. 

It is impossible to say, especially at present, what chance there is of either service changing 
its system of promotion. 

Examination of the matter seems to show that while rt would not be wise at the present time 
to put forward proposals which could not be carried out without the subversion of one or the 
otiier systems, a great step towards fusion is possible without disturbing existing conditions. 
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5 The scheme given helow ensures fusion by putting all the British officers of the two 
greater parts of the Imperial Army {i.e., the British and Indian Armies) on to one list up to 12 
years’ service, and again after command of an Indian unit (or 26 years’ sernce if not in com- 
mand), while the condition mentioned in paragraph 2 is satisfied by the retention of the Indian 
cadre for what may be termed the ‘‘ central period ” of an officers’ service. 

6. The following are the proposals in detail : — 

(a) Before lea^'ing Sandhurst, all cadets will be given the option of electing for a term 

of service with I n dt an troops. Vacancies on the Indian establishment will be 
allotted according to place on the Sandhurst exit hst (except to ^ng s India 
Cadets). If accepted, the young officers will be posted to a British regiment 
which has a battalion in India, and to that battalion. Urdu should be taught to 
all cadets at Sandhurst. 

After one year, if well reported on, he will be seconded in his British regiment, and 
posted to an Indian regiment, with which he will remain for four years, the first 
year being on probation. During the first year he will have to pass the necessary 
language test. At five years’ service he will be reposted to the home battalion 
of his British regiment. Should there be no battalion of his regiment at home 
he will be attached as supernumerary t) another battalion. 

(b) On completing six years’ service he will be given the option of either remaining with 

his British regiment or of volunteering for a second term of four years with Indian 
troops (if possible with the same Inffian group as before). If he so volunteers, 
and is accepted by the Government of India, he will be again seconded in his 
British regiment. 

It will also be permissible for an officer of the British service of six years’ service, who 
has never served with I dian troops, to volunteer for a tour of four years’ service 
with them, and on its completion to come under the condition of sub-paragraph 

(c) below. 

(c) On completion of ten years’ service he will return for two years’ service with his 

British regiment at home, or with some other regiment as provided in paragraph 
6(a). On the expiry of this period he must elect either to remain with his British 
regiment or to join the “ Indian cadre ” for further service with Indian troops. 

In the latter case, and if accepted by the Government of India, he will remain with 
Indian troops, until he either completes command of his Indian unit or is reported 
unfi.t for it. On completion of command he will either be placed on the list 
of those selected for promotion to substantive colonel or will he retired. If unfit 
he win, unless the War Office or the Government of India wish tp retain his services, 
he retired. These principles will be applied mutahs mutandis to officers in depart- 
mental and staff employ. 

(d) On completion of command of his Indian regiment and promotion to colonel, or, if 

not in command, on attainment of 26 years’ service, an officer’s name will be 
brought on to the general list of officers of the British service, and he will be eligible 
for staff or other employment equally with others, whether in India or elsewhere. 

(e) During Tiis third term of service with Indian troops the officer will return home for 

service with his British regiment (his former one, if possible), to which he will be 
-attached as supernumerary for one year. This year should commence not less 
than a year brfore, as far as can be foreseen, he comes up for consideration for 
second-in-command of his regiment. 

(/) An officer who at 12 years’ service elects, and is accepted for, a third term of service 
with Indian troops wrill cease to have any claim to return to his BritiaTi regiment, 
except under paragraph 6 (c). 

{g) All officers of the British service who have done a tour of service with Tndia-n troops, 
and who have not elected to join the Indian cadre under sub-paragraph (c), but 
who are reported on as fit for employment with Indian troops, and who have 
qualified in Urdu, should be noted in records and shown in the British and 
army lists as qualified for employment with the Indian Aimj in case of need. 

7. It will be seen that, when this scheme is in full working, promotion by a time -scale will 
only be necessary after an officer has 12 years’ service. • So long as promotion to captain is by 
time-scale, it will be necessary to make temporary adjustments between the two services by the 
grant of local rank in India. The following arrangement is proposed : — 

So long as an officer is borne on the cadre of his British regiment, his promotion will in 
the ordinary course, he governed by vacancies in that regiment, hut when, under Iffie time-scale 
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in force, for tiie time being in tbe Indian Army, lie would be eligible for promotion before it 
falls due in bis Britisb regiment, be will be given local rank while serving with Indian troops* 
But, on returning to bis British regiment, be will take the rank to which bis place on the cadre 
of that regiment entitles him, even though this may mean reversion to a lower rank than he has 
held under the time-scale with Indian troops. On electing, after 12 years’ service, for a further 
and final term of Indian service on the cadre of an Indian unic, an officer will come again on to 
the Indian time-scale and will remain subject to it until his term on the Indian list is complete. 

Further fusion than that outlined above, although probably desirable, is only possible if 
both armies adopt one system of promotion. 

8. The above scheme appears to be applicable to the cavalry branch of the Indian Army 
with slight modification. It will sometimes be necessary in the cavalry to attach the officer, 
during the periods of duty at home as supernumerary to a regiment which is not the one on whose 
rolls his name is borne, vde paragraph 6 (a). His rank would be regulated by his place in the 
latter. 

9. The scheme does not appear to present any difficulties as regards the filling of staff 
appointments. The matter can be considered separately, but the claims of officers on the Indian 
calie to their fair share of staff appointments should be secured. 

10. Pay. — ^A comparison has been made of the emoluments drawn by — 

(a) Officers of the British Army serving at home. 

{h) Officers of the British Army serving with British troops in India. 

(c) British officers serving with the Indian Army, 

In all cases the rates are subject to revision in the future. But it seems clear that Gorern- 
ment, both at home and in India, is committed to the present ratio between the three scales 
and that ratio must, therefore, be taken as the basis on which to formulate the scheme. It can 
be seen that the pay and staff pay of the British officers serving with the Indian Army are in 
every case considerably higher than the pay of the British officer serving at home or with 
British troops in India. 

This should render it easy to secure a constant flow of officers to the Indian Army who are 
suitable for service with Indian troops ; on the other hand, the officer reverting to his British 
regiment for a period after a tour of Indian service will suffer a marked drop in his emoluments. 
It must be remembered, however, that these periodic terms of service with British troops at home 
will largely take the place of the old expensive spells of furlough out of India. In the past these 
furloughs have frequently absorbed the whole of an officer’s savings, and have even left him in 
debt. 

As all the above transfers are on duty, officers and their families would receive free passage 
and transport tp and fro. 

It is not considered that any absence from India, other than as above laid down, is nece*s* 
sary during the first tw^elve years of service, except on accumulated privilege leave, the rules 
for which might stand as at present. Sick leave is of course excepted. It is thought that, 
during the first ten years, any sick leave from India exceeding nine months, except as the result 
of wounds or illness'contracted on service, should involve return to the officer’s British regiment 
at home. This return would not debar an officer from volunteering for a second tour of service 
with the Indian Army when qualified for it. English pay should be drawn on sick leave. 

Daring what has been called the central period ” of an officers’ service, viz., when he is 
serving on the Indian cadre, the period of attachment spent at home will not prejudice his 
eligibility for furlough under the rules for the time being in force. During such furlough an 
-officer should draw the pay and allowances of a British service officer of corresponding rank at 
home, in lieu of the existing furlough pay of the Indian Army. 

11. Pensions. — It is not considered that the first two tours of service in India should entitle 
an officer to any participation in the possible benefits of Indian pension, but any subsequent 
service with the Indian ksmj should entitle an officer to the benefits of an Indian pension,^ such 
benefits in this case to be calculated for the present on his whole service, 

. 12. Sajeguarding rights of officers already substantive in the Indian Army. — ^Tt is impossible 

to deprive these officers of the right to continue on their existing terms of service. They should, 
however, be permitted, and encouraged, to proceed home on duty for a year’s attachment to 
British troops after five years’ service, for two years after ten years’ service, and for one year 
before promotion to second-in-command. 

Officers who have accepted thfe scheme, and who proceed home for a period or periods of 
attachment to a British regiment, should draw during such periods the British pay and allow- 
ances of their rank. They will also be permitted to draw British pay and allowances during 
any subsequent furlough at home. 
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Officers who do not accept the scheme will draw, while on furlough, the furlough pay in 
force for the time being for the o.^icors of the Indian Army. Exchanges should be permitted 
between the services, under suitable safeguards. 

3. Tlie replies from units, wMch. reached the Committee a short time before 
they left India for England, show that the objects of the scheme are generally 
approved, but that important questions, requiring prolonged consideration, have 
arisen as to how they can best be attained. 

4. The most important suggestion that has emerged from the enquiries 
relates to the affiliation of British with Indian regiments. It is evident that it is 
only in conference with the War Office that this suggestion can be properly examin- 
ed, and we have already had some informal discussions on the subject with its 
representatives. 

5. It is equally evident that, with the best will on both sides, affiliation of 
units alone may not furnish a complete solution of the whole problem. We there- 
fore mention the following suggested modifications of the original scheme, which, 
in our opinion, go a long way towards establishmg closer relationship between units 
and officers of both services, and carmot fail to be of benefit to the officers of the 
Indian Army : — 

Cadets whilst at Sandhurst would elect, as at present, for appointment on 
probation to the Indian Army, would be sent out to India on the Unattached List, 
and would be posted to a British unit serving in India. After a year’s service with 
that unit they would be posted for a probationary term to an In^an unit and, after 
4 years in the Indian Army, would have to elect for either the British service or 
the Indian Army. If admitted to the Indian Army, an officer would be required 
to spend one more year in the rank of lieutenant, and one year in each of the ranks' 
of captain and major, with a British battalion (or unit of a group), allied for the 
purpose to his Indian Army unit. These periods of attachment should be at home 
and during them the officer would be either on the establishment or supernumerary 
as may be decided. Under this proposal, an officer would throughout the whole of 
his service in the Indian Army keep up his connection with the British unit to 
which his Indian unit is allied. If it can be arranged that officers of the British 
service be permitted to take the place of officers of the Indian Army so attached, 
we consider that both services would benefit. 

An example may make the scheme clearer. It is assumed that the 6th Jats 
is allied to the Border Regiment. A gentleman cadet elects, at Sandhurst^ for the 
Indian Army.^ _He is placed on the Unattached List on leaving the College, and 
subsequently joins the 2/Worcestershire Regiment in India as an attached officer. 
He se^es for a year with this battalion, and is then transferred to the 6th Jats. 
At the end of 6 years’ total service he elects and is accepted for the Indian Army. 
After, say, 6 years’ service his turn comes for a tour of duty with British troops 
at home ; he then goes, not to his original British battalion, the Worcesters, but 
to the battalion to which the 6th Jats (his Indian Army unit) is allied, i.e., the 
Border Regiment. Similarly, during his service in the ranks of captain and maj or 
he spends his tours of duty with British troops at home with the Border Regiment. 

6. To investigate thoroughly the whole matter would take a considerable time. 
We do not consider our Committee to be well suited for the detailed examination of 
such a matter ; and we cannot delay the presentation of our Report in order to 
undertake prolonged enquiry into it. We therefore recommend that the matter 
should be further examined, in the light of these remarks by a combined committee 
of War Office and India Office representatives, to whom, we hope, the information 
we have collected and tabulated may be useful. 

* Note , — Such tours of duty would, of course, include free passage for the officer and his family both 
ways . 
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SECTION- II. 

ClOSEE IlELATIOiqrS BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS. 

7. Tn our view, tie war has siown tie necessity for assimilating, so far as 
practicable, tie organisation and system of administration of those services wiici 
are concerned with tie feeding of tie Army, witi its transport, vdti tie holding and 
issue of stores, witi tie care of tie sick, including animals, and witi signalling. 
We show later why, in our opinion, the problem of medical administration in India 
presents peculiar difficulties. For this reason, we omit tie medical services from 
consideration in tie present connection, and confine ourselves to examining tie 
question of tie extent to wiici it is practicable and desirable to amalgamate, or at 
least to estabisi closer relations between, tie following services, namely, tie 
Royal Army Service Corps and tie Supply and Transport Corps ; tie Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps and tie Army Veterinary Service in India ; tie Royal Army 
Ordnance Corps and tie Stores Section of tie Indian Ordnance Department ; and 
tie Signal Corps at home and in India. 

8. India has now been admitted into partnership witi tie Empire, and tie 
Indi an Army has fought, alongside troops from other parts of tie Empire, in every 
theatre of war. Its responsibilities have thus been greatly widened, and it can no 
longer be regarded as a local force, whose sphere of activity is limited to India 
and tie surrounding frontier territories. It must rather be treated as a part of 
an Imperial army, ready to serve in any part of tie world. It follows that tie 
organization of its auxiiary services should, if confusion is to be avoided, conform 
closely to that of tie rest of tie forces of tie Empire. 

9. Apart from tie advantages of uniformity in administrative methods, we 
consider that nothing but good can result from estabisiing close relations between 
tie superior personnel, wiici will afiord officers opportunities for tie interchange of 
ideas, for studying tie local conditions prevaiing in different parts of tie Empire, 
and for widening their administrative experience. There is reason to beieve that 
certain Indian services have suffered in efficiency owing to tie necessarily restricted 
character of their activities. They have tended to become narrow in outlook, and 
to adhere to practices which have been abandoned elsewhere in favour of more up- 
to-date methods. These divergences of system led to inconvenience during the 
war, when Indian services were serving alongside the corresponding British services 
in the same theatre. 

10. We have endeavoured, in framing our detailed recommendations, to apply 
certain general principles which, in our opinion, should govern the reorganization 
of tie personnel of these services. These may be stated as follows : — 

(1) To secure the presence in tie Indian services of a sufficient number of 

British officers and subordinate personnel possessing an adequate 
knowledge of tie country, its customs and languages. 

(2) To assimilate administrative methods, so far as practicable, in tie home 

and Indian services. 

(3) To adopt a. common basis for determi n ing, throughout these services the 

pay of British officers serving on tours of duty in India, in order to 
remove ftxiating anomalies and secure uniformity of system and simph- 
fication of accounts. 

(4) To ensure tie regular interchange of British personnel between home and 

India. 

11. We consider that the services in India should, generally speaking, consist 

of — 

(a) British personnel, maintained by tie War Office and sept opt to India for 
tours of duty ; and 

' (6) Indian persoimel, enlisted in India for service with Indian fojmations^ 
flTid employed to replace British personnel, as far as is compatible with 
efficienqy, 

Tie whole, while in India, must be administered by the Government of India^ 

44AD 
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12 In onr recommendations for closer relations between tliese ser^ces we have 
made sut^gestions under which certain personnel of the India^ Unattached List 
will be permitted to transfer to the British service. We realise that this may inter- 
fere with the prospects of those on this list who may decide not to elect for transfer. 
We suggest that it may be necessary in their case to substitute a time-scale of pro- 
motion. 


Royal A-finy Sevvico CoTps and Supply and Tfansport Corps, 

13. Before considering the possibility of amalgamation of these two corps it is 
necessary to compare the conditions which obtain in each. 

(а) Recruitment. — The Eoyal Army Service Corps is recruited wholly from the 
British service, and the Supply and Transport Corps wholly from the Indian 
Army. 

(б) System of Promotion, etc.— In the Eoyal Army Service Corps, officers are 
promoted to fill vacancies in the fixed establishment of the corps. In the Supply 
and Transport Corps, officers are promoted according to the time-scale of the Indian 
Army, hrespective of appointments or ranks required for units ; they a.re also 
graded departmentally in six classes, partly by length of commissioned service and 
partly bv length of departmental service ; advancement up to Class 4 is by the former 
and thereafter by length of service in each class. 


(c) Comparison of SerrAce . — The following table compares the army service_ of 
officers of the Eoyal Army Service Corps list and that of officers of similar service 
and ranlt on the Supply and Transport Corps list. It is of interest as showing how 
equally the two systems of promotion in rank have worked in practice : — 

Army Service (in years). 


R.A.S.C. S. &T.G. 


Senior Colonel . . 



34 

32 

Junior Colonel . . 



27 

32 

Senior Lieutenant- Colonel 



27 

32 

17 til Lieutenant- Colonel 



26 

31 

J unior Lieutenant- Colon el 



25 

26 

Senior Major 



25 

25 

SOtli Major 



19 

21 

SOtk Major 



19 

19 

lOOth. Major 



17 

18, 

Junior Major 



15 

15 

Senior Captain . . 



15 

14 

20tti Captain 



13 

12 

Junior Captain . . 

. . 

. • 

5 

4 


The Eoyal Army Service Corps is hkeiy to be blocked by peace conditions, while 
in the Supply and Transport Corps promotion in rank is being slowed down gradu- 
ally to the pre-war scale of the Indian Army. The efiect cannot be accurately 
foreseen, but the two services are never likely to be nearer together in tbis respect 
than now. 


(d) Ccmparismi of Pay . — ^The Supply and Transport Corps pay is much better 
than that of the Eoyal Army Service Corps. In the ranks of lieutenant-colonel, 
major and captain, the former is almost double the latter. In the rank of lieu- 
tenant, the Supply and Transport Corps pay is nearly 60 per cent, better than that of 
the Eoyal Army Service Corps. 

14. We have considered the extent to which, having regard to the factors 
mentioned above, it is possible to apply the general principles advocated at the 
beginning of this Section. 

It is not practicable to effect complete fusion of the officer cadres of the two 
services at the present time, owing to (a) the much higher rates of pay of the Supply 
and Transport Corps, and (&) the necessity of safeguarding existing rights of 
officers who are permanent in that corps. 


* A list contairung all British other ranks of departments serving continuously in TpSfa, 


lo. But tliougli complete fusion is not yet practicable, we tbink it desirable to 
move in the direction of a unification of the two corps, in view of the necessity for 
assimilation to be as complete as possible in the services of supply and transport. 
With this object, we put forward the following recommendations : — 

{%) Method of unification. — The officers’ cadre of the two corps should be 
unified into one Indian establishment, by stopping recruitment for the 
Supply and Transport Corps, and appointing Koyal Army Service 
Corps personnel to the vacancies as they occur at the bottom of the 
former list. 

{ii) Title of Corps. — The designation “ Supply and Transport Corps ” should 
disappear and be replaced by “ Army Service Corps, India.” This 
corps should include those of the esi^ting Supply and Transport Corps 
personnel whose names will be borne on a. special Indian list. 

(m) Maintenance and control of the Corps. — The War Office should maintain 
up to strength in India the Royal Army Service Corps personnel as 
fijsed by the Government of India, but the latter should exercise 
administrative and fiinancial control over them in India. 

(fv) Entry into the Corps. — ^British officers and other ranlcs, whether employed 
in India or at home, should be borne on the list of the Royal Army 
Service Corps, with the exception noted in sub-paragraph {vii} below ; 
but in the future officers of the Indian Army sbould be permitted 
to enter the Royal Army Service Corps for continuous service in India. 
Such officers should be borne permanently on the establishment 
of the Army Service Corps, India, and shown in italics on the home list 
of the Royal Army Service Corps. Their promotion should be regu- 
lated by vacancies in the latter corps, and they should be entitled to 
the pensions and other benefits of the Indian Army. 

Except as provided for above, British officers and other ranks should be 
able to join the Royal Army Service Corps from any regular unit, 
British or Indian, at home or abroad, on the same conditions as before 
the war. 

(u) Special Indian conditions of service. — Officers should not serve more than 
five years in India without a period of at least one year on duty at 
home. All officers of the Royal Army Service Corps posted to India 
for the first time for a tour of service should pass an examination (to 
include a language test), which would entitle them to a special Indian 
allowance while serving in India. To qualih’^ for command of a unit 
in India, an officer of the Royal Army Service Corps must have 
completed at least one tour of Indian service. 

(ot) Pay.— In view of the fact that the officers of the present Supply and 
Transport Corps are called upon to spend the whole of their service in 
India, it cannot be reasonably claimed that the rates of pay for the 
officers of the Royal Army Service Corps under this scheme should be 
identical with the present rates of the Supply and Transport Corps. 
Their pay should be arranged on the following basis : — 

(t) British pay of rank, as for the British service in India {vide paragraph 
24 of Part V). 

{ii) Corps pay at English rates, expressed in rupees. 

{Hi) Allowance for special qualifications [see sub-paragraph {v) above]. 

{vii) Transfers of Supply and TransportCorps officers.— On Cke introduction 
of tbis scheme, all officers who are permanently in the Supply and 
Transport Corps should be pennitted, within a fixed period, to transfer 
^ to the Royal Army Service Corps under the following conditions 

{a) They wiU take their place on the Royal Army Service Corps regimental 
list according to army service. 

(&) They must unconditionally accept the regulations regarding pay, pro- 
motion, service and pensions of the Royal Army Service Corps. 



Officers of tte Supply and Transport Corps who transfer to the Royal Army 
Service Corps, and who, on transfer, have served more than five_ years 
in India (that period being the ordinary tour of foreign service for 
Royal Army Service Corps officers), should be permitted to reckon 
their time in India as a tour of foreign service for purposes of the 
foreign service roster. 

Officers of the Supply and Transport Corps who do not transfer to the Royal 
Army Service Corps should be placed on a ‘ special Indian list, and 
should continue to serve under the present conditions of the Supply 
and Transport Corps. No fresh admissions should be made to this 
list, which would gradually disappear. 

It is important that the proposed arrangements should not penalise officers of 
the present cadre of the Supply and Transport Corps in their claims to 
succeed to the higher appointments of their own corps. 

{viii) Pensions. — Pensions (except for officers of the Supply and Transport 
Corps who do not transfer) should be on the British scale. 

{ix) British Subordinate Staff, Supply and Transport Corps . — The subordinate 
staff of the Supply and Transport Corps should be placed on a “ special 
list, India,” and continue to serve on as non-commissioned officers 
or warrant officers. Supply and Transport Corps, till the end of their 
service. No further admissions should be made into this part of the 
Corps, which will disappear in time. The duties at present carried 
out by the subordinate staff of the Supply and Transport Corps will 
be gradually taken over by personnel serving on ordinary Royal Army 
Service Corps engagements, and receiving a special allowance based 
on principles similar to that alluded to in sub-paragraph (v). 

(a;) The Indian establishment of the Supply and Transport Corps should 
continue to be a local service, forming part of the Army Service Corps, 
India. Indian officers with the Viceroy’s commission might suitably 
be employed on supply duties. 

(xi) It is to be noted that, as all ra n ks of the Royal Army Service Corps in 
India will be on their own list and imder their own rules, promotion 
will be by vacancy and not by tune, except in cases of lieutenants of 
11 years’ service. 

{xii) The question of a reserve of officers for tbe Army Service Corps, India, is 
dealt with in Part YIII of this Report. 

Veterinary Service. 

•16. Before the war, the duties of the Army Veterinary Service in India were 
hmited to the care of animals of the British and non-siUadar units. It also super- 
vised generally the arrangements for the care and treatment of all other units. 
Its control was no doubt extended as the war progressed. 

17. The service contained {a) a fixed establishment of officers of the Roval 
Army Veterinary Corps, detailed by the War Office, as in the case of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, for tours of service in India ; (6) a few warrant and non- 
commissioned officers of the imattached list, i.e., men taken, not from the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps, but from mounted units in India who had elected for 
permanent service in India ; and (c) a few Indiap subordinates ; making in all 
about 90 other ranks. The actual number required even for the limited veterinary 
services of the Army in peace time amounted to 1,562, and the difference was made 
good by detailing subordinate personnel from various regimental or corps units. 

Such a scheme has the following obvious disadvantages : — 

(a) Subordinate personnel, i.e., shoeing-smiths (British), syces, line orderlies 
and transport dressers, detailed for duty in veterinary hospitals be- 
longed TO xegimental or corps establisliineiits, and were tbus counted 
as effective twice over. They were not permanently under the 
veterinary authorities for training or discipline. 



(6) On mobilization, field veterinary units bad to be improvised from sucb 
material as might be available. During the war it was found neces- 
sary to take men for this purpose with but few qualifications and no 
training. 

18. We have seen a scheme, which is now under the consideration of the 
Government of India, for the reorganization of the veterinary services in India on 
the following lines : — 

(а) One self-contained Army Veterinary Corps to be formed in India, respon- 

sible for the veterinary services of the army in India, including the 
Remount Department, but excluding horse-breeding operations, 

(б) This corps to be termed the Army Veterinary Corps, India, and to include 

both British and Indian personnel, the whole of the latter being 
enlisted for service in the Army Veterinary Corps, India. 

(c) This corps to form the nucleus for expansion on mobilization, and in war 

to undertake the whole of the veterinary services in the field. 

(d) The Brit'sh personnel to be found from the home establishment, and be 

detailed for service in India on conditions similar to those obtaining 
in other corps. The present continuous service “ unattached list ” 
personnel would be allowed to die out, or be absorbed into the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps. As an alternative, it has been suggested 
that, within a fixed establishment, other ranks of the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps might be allowed to elect for continuous service in 
India, in which case the absorption of the present unattached list men 
would be unnecessary. 

(e) Depots for the Army Veterinary Corps, India, to be formed for the 

training of all personnel, excepting veterinary assistants who are 
graduates of veterinary colleges in India, and to perform also all duties 
connected with recruitment and records. 

(f) The provision of all veterinary medicines, necessaries and equipment to 

be withdrawn from the In^n Medical Service, and, with the budget 
provision, to be controlled by the Veterinary Service alone. 

The scheme, as outlined above, seems to us to be suitable. 

19. We consider that the question of the admission of a certain number of 
duly qualified Indians to commissions in the Veterinary Service in India should not 
be overlooked. The scheme to which we have referred aims at extending the 
present functions of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps in India so as to provide a 
Gained veterinary service for Indian cavalry and transport corps. Such an exten- 
sion, highly desicable in itself, affords an additional reason for opening the superior 
service in India to Indians possessing the necessary qualifications. Moreover, the 
opening out of fresh opportunities should stimulate interests in veterinary work, 
and help to attract educated Indians to a profession for which there is much 
scope in India. 

It is understood that the charter of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, like that 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps, provides that only persons of pure European des- 
cent can hold officers’ commissions in the Corps. We recommend that the question 
of remo'ring this restriction be considered, and that Indians, who obtain the neces- 
sary professional qualifications by passing successfully through the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, should be aflowed to compete on equal terms for admission 
to the Rdyal Army Veterinary Coi^s. It would probably be desirable in this case 
to arrange that Indians, thus admitted, should be ear-marked for continuous 
service in India. 

In any case we recommend that a certain number of appointments in the Army 
Veterinary Corps, India, should be reserved for Indians so qualified, under condi- 
tions piTnilar to those obtaining for Indian officers with the King’s commission 
serving in the army. If in any year the number of Indian applicants for employ- 
ment m this Corps is in excess of vacancies, the appointments should be filled by 
competition inter se. 

UAD 



Ordnance Services. 


20 We recommend that army ordnance duties in India should be performed by 
Britishpersonnel belonging to the Eoyal Army Ordnance Corps assisted by locally 
enlisted Indian personnel. We suggest that this j omt service should be designated 
the Army Ordnance Corps, India. 

21 The British personnel, both officers and other ranks, required for duty in 
India should be maintained by the War Office and be sent out on tours of duty. 
"WTiile in India this personnel would be administered by the Government of India. 


22. The officers and other ranks now belonging to the Indian Ordnance Depart- 
ment should be permitted to transfer to the Eoyal Army Ordnance Corps, but those 
who do not transfer should be borne on a special list for promotion. 


British officers belonging to the Indian Army should, if qualified, be eligible for 
transfer to the Eoyal Army Ordnance Corps ; but if so transferred they should 
forfeit all claim to Indian Ajmy allowances and pensions. 


We consider that the same rules as regards granting commissions from the ranks 
to British personnel should be in force in India and at home. 

23. We recommend that pay should be arranged on the following lines : — 

(а) British pay, as for the British service in India. 

(б) Extra pay, calculated on a rupee basis, at rates similar to those laid down 

for corresponding appointments at home. 

(c) A special allowance to officers, warrant officers and senior non-commis- 
sioned officers who have passed an examination including a language 
test. 


24. Pensions for British personnel, except in the case of those belonging to the 
Tni^iflTi Ordnance Department who do not transfer, should be on the British scale. 


Corps of Signals. 

25. Under the existing system, the Signal Service in India is maintained by 
attaching to it, from both British and Indian units, such personnel as are required. 
These men, however, remain on the strength of their original units. 

We consider that this system is unsatisfactory, and that the Corps of Signals 
in India should correspond as nearly as possible to the Corps of Signals at home, 
and that personnel should be definitely posted to the Corps. - 

26. We recommend that this Corps should be constituted on the following 

general lines : — > 

(a) The Signal Service in India should form a separate Corps and be designat- 

ed the Corps of Signals, India. It should be composed partly of 
British and partly of Indian personnel, and should be under an Inspec- 
tor of Signals, who should be the technical adviser to the General 
Staff. The corps will require a depot organization in India. 

(b) The designation, organization, and where possible the equipment, should 

be the same for all signal units with both home and Indian form- 
ations. 


(c) There should be a signal training centre or centres in India for the purpose 

of training officers and other ranks of the Corps of Signals, India, and 
of assimilating British and Indian methods of training. These centres 
could function as depots, and could also undertake the training of 
instructors and assistant insteuctors for units other than those belong- 
ing to the Corps of Signals. 

(d) The establishment of British personnel should be maintained by the War 

Office. 

(e) Officers, whether belonging to the British service or the Indian Army, 

should be eligible for tours of duty -with the Corps of Signals, India, 
imder the same conditions as are laid down for the Corps of Signals 
at home. British officers, whilst serving in the corps either at home 



or in India and belonging to either the British service or the Indian 
Army, should be allowed to interchange for periods of service. A 
cadre of officers for permanent service in the Corps of Signals, India, 
should be maintained. 

(/) British other ranks should be borne on a fixed establishment and should 
be sent out to India for duty in the same way as other British, 
troops. 

We suggest that promotions up to, but exclusive of, the rank of serjeant 
should be made within the Indian establishment. 

27. The Corps in India should be diluted with Indian personnel, as far as is 
compatible with efficiency. 

28. Appointments to units, as well as higher appointments, should be distribut- 
ed proportionately amongst officers of the British service and the Indian Army. 

An officer of the British service should not, however, get command of a unit 
unless he has served a previous tour with the Corps of Signals, India, possesses 
a knowledge of Indian conditions and has passed a language test. 

29. Pay should be made up as under : — 

(a) British pay of rank, as for British officers and other ranks in India. 

(b) Corjrs pay, calculated on a rupee basis, at rates similar to those laid 

down for similar appo'ntments at home. 

(c) A special allowance to British service officers, warrant officers and senior 

non-commissioned officers who have passed an examination, which 
will include a language test. 

(d) Indian Army officers should continue to draw the Indian A^y allowance. 

Telegraph Personnel, 

30. The telegraphs in India are managed by the telegraph branch of the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, assisted by 600 military telegraph operators 
and 100 wireless operators, who, before the war, were attached from British units in 
India. We recommend that in the future these operators should belong to the 
Corps of Signals, India, which should be augmented for this purpose. 

In the war these 700 operators became available for use by the army in the 
field, and were under the orders of the Chief Signal Officer, a system which proved 
satisfactory. 

31. Detailed arrangements concerning depots of stores and personnel, limits 
of responsibility, etc., should be worked out in peace time, so that officers, men, 
transport and stores may be in readiness to move as required at short notice. 

In order to fulfil these requirements, we recommend that one or more suitably 
organized line of communication battalions should be formed, consisting of the 
military telegraph wireless personnel referred to, as well as of selected civilian 
personnel belonging to the Indian Telegraph Department. 

We suggest that in peace time military operators should draw from army 
sources their military rates of pay and corps pay, and should receive additional pay 
from the Telegraph Department according to the nature of their duties. 

When employed on active service, all telegraph .personnel should be placed 
definitely under the orders of the commander in the field. 
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SECTION III. 

The Medical Services. 

32. The suggested imification of the two medical organizations, viz., the Royal 
Army Bledical Corps, which, now serves British troops, and the Indian Medical 
Service, which is not only responsible for the medical charge of Indian troops, 
wherever employed, hut also provides the superior civil medical service of the Indian 
Empire, presents great difficulties. 

33. If the two services were purely military, their unification could be carried 
out on the lines suggested for services such as the Royal Army Service Corps and the 
Supply and Transport Corps, or the Royal Army Ordnance Corps and the Indian 
Ordnance Department. But the Indian Medical Service, though primarily a 
military service, is also the channel of recruitment for the civil medical service. 
The latter contains over 60 per cent, of the total personnel of the Indian Medical 
Service, all of whom are hable to recall to military duty. It is this double r6le 
that has given rise to the serious practical difficulties which have blocked the various 
attempts made in the past to create a unified service. 

34. In connection with the general question of a closer union between-the 
British and Indian Armies, it has been represented to us by the Secretary of State 
that the question is nowhere more acute than it is in the case of the Indian Medical 
Ser\uce and the Royal Army Medical Corps, but that there are two very great diffi- 
culties, both of which require earnest consideration. The one is that in any Indian 
Medical Service there must be room for the growing number of efficient Indian 
doctors. The second is that a military career in India, in itself, is not sufficient to 
attract the best doctors, and that it is very difficult, from the medical point of view, 
to separate the needs of the civil official population from the needs of the army. 

The first difficulty can be easily solved. The prop ortion of Indians in the Indian 
Medical Service, which was only 7 per cent, before the war, has steadily risen in 
recent years, and now amounts to over 10 per cent., excluding a large number of 
temporary appointments — some 900. At present, permanent recruitment is being 
carried out in the ratio of one-third Indian and two- thirds British ; and there should 
be no difficulty in maintaining this or some similar ratio of Indians in future. 

The second difficulty is, however, more serious. 

33. The desirability of unification was prominently brought to notice in the 
recent war, when officers trained in two separate organizations had to work in the 
field side by side. Accordingly in January 1919, at the instance of the Secretary 
of State, the Government of India appointed a committee, presided over by Sir 
H, Verney Lovett, “ to examine and report on the question of the reorganization 
of the medical services in India, both civil and military, from the standpoint 
that it is desirable that there should be unified medical service for India.” 

36. At this stage it is desirable to make it clear that the expression “ unification 
of the medical services ” is used in two senses : — 

(a) By the Government of India, the Verney Lovett Committee and the 
Secreta^ of State, as meaning the unification of the superior military 
and civil medical services. 

(&) By the military authorities and the heads of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, who are CQucerned only v/ith the army, as meaning the unifica- 
tion of the two military medical services only. 

37.. The Verney Lovett Committee proposed the creation of a unified service, 
to be known as the Indian Medical Coips, which would be responsible for all medical 
services in India, both civil and military, and would be composed of : 

(а) The present Indian Medical Service, supplemented oi the start by volun- 

teers from the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

(б) Mm selected by the Secretary of State from the present temporary officers 

of the Indian Medical Service and Royal Army Medical Corps. 
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(c) Candidates from tlie medical schools in the United Kingdom, to be select- 
ed by a half-yearly competitive examination, separate from that for 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, in "which Indian candidates "with 
Indian qualifications "would be given special facilities to compete. 

This unified ser"vice was to displace the Royal Army Medical Corps ; and a 
large portion of the cadre, as in the case of the Indian Medical Sex-vice at present, 
was to be employed in peace time on ci"nl duties under Local Gluvernments. These 
officers were to be divided into — 

(a) An ordinary war reserve 

> both liable to recall to military duty. 

(b) A special war reserve ) 

(c) All others, who would be liable to recall only in a national emergency, 

and then only to hold certain posts as specialists or consultants. 

Under this scheme, the military and the ci-vil branches of the proposed Tndia-n 
Medical Corps were to be administered, under the Commander-in-Chief and certain 
civildepartmentsof the Government of India respectively, by two separate Direc- 
tors appointed from the Corps. -Promotion was to follow the rules in force for the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, including selection for the post of lieutenant-colonel ; 
and on attaining that rank an officer was to choose finally between (a) medical 
administration (military), (b) medical specialisation, (c) permanent ei"vil employ. 

38. The Verney Lovett Committee recognised that the proposed scheme could 
not be accep-fced unless it commended itself not only to the Government of India,, 
but also to the War Office, which is concerned "with the proposals in so far as they 
affect British troops in India and involve the elimination of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

39. Before we discuss the proposals of the Verney Lovett Committee, we must 
refer to two other schemes. The first, which is advocated by a large body of 
military opinion as well as by senior officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps, is 
that the la"tter shotdd take over medical charge of the whole army in India, lea"ving 
the medical care of the civil population "to a separate ci"vil medical service. 

This scheme is also favoured by a large section of Indian opinion, which 
desires that the ci"VTl medical service should have an entirely separate organization 
though it might draw a small portion of its personnel from the military service and 
its ci"vil members might be made liable for military duty in case of serious 
emergency. This point of view has been summarized as follows : — 

(а) Steps should be t^en to institute a ci-vil medical service, which would 

absorb all the civil posts at present held by the Indian Medical Service, 
and would be recruited from the independent medical profession, the 
ci-dl medical officers^ (other than Indian Medical Service), and the 
Indian Medical Service, the last being restricted to 10 per cent, of 
the cadre. 

(б) The Indian Medical Ser-vice, which would then be exclusively military, 

should be recruited by simultaneous competitive examinations, or 
by separate competitive examinations in India. 

This summary expresses the views of those who object "to the ci"vil -medical 
services of India being an adjunct of a military service — ^all the civil personnel being 
liable to recall in time of war, thereby disorganizing the entire civil medical organiza- 
tion — ^and who also resent the so-called monopoly of the most highly-paid civil 
appointments by a service which is primarily military. They see no ob j ection to aU 
the military medical work being taken over by the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
provided^hat a certain proportion of Indians are admitted to the latter. 

40. But while a unified military and a separate civil medical service are advocat- 
ed, though for different reasons, both by a large body of military opinion and by 
certain Indian poli"feicians, there is, we believe, on the o"ther hand^an important 
section of Indian opinion which is strongly opposed to the breaking up' of the present 
Indian Medical Service. This section advodates a third scheme?; xmder which the 
Indian Medical Service would be retained on the military as well as on the civil side, 
44A1> 
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vrith^a personnel of 40 per cent. Indians and 60 per cent. Britisli ; officers of the 
Eoyal Army Medical Corps would be atta-’h.ed to the Indian Medical Service if and 
when they came on tours of service in India; and the present liability of Indian 
Medical Service officers in civil employ to revert to military duty, for which they 
should keep themselves duly qualified, would be retained. 

41. An important factor in the problem is the declining popularity of the 
Indian Medical Service, which began in 1909, and which has been more marked in 
recent years, and may be attributed to the following causes : — 

(a) Eecent constitutional changes in India, which will place the civil medical 
services in the provinces under the control of Indian Ministers. 

(&) The increased cost of living in India, combined with the decrease of 
opportunities for private practice, owing to frequent transfers, to the 
increasing competition of private practitioners, and to the regulations 
restricting fees (which have, however, recently been relaxed). 

(c) The difficulty in obtaining leave, owing to war conditions and to the 
service being below strength. 

{d) The paucity of war honours and rewards to Indian Medical Service offi- 
cers, as compared with the sister service. This undoubtedly has had 
a depressing efiect on the service, and, we believe, affords a reasonable 
ground for complaint. 

(e) General uneasiness as regards prospects. 

The cumulative result has been a steadily increasing difficulty in obtaining 
recruits of the right stamp from the medical schools of the United Kingdom. This 
was apparent even before the war, but it has been aggravated by the shortage of 
qualified medical men caused by the war. 

The Eoyal Army Medical Corrs has apparently been able to supply its own 
immediate deficiency by selecting for pmnanent appointment officers who had 
obtained temporary commissions and done weU during the war. The Indian 
Medical Service for one reason or another, has been less successful in obtaining 
British recruits in this manner ; and we understand that.there is, or soon wiU be 
.{when those whoso pension is due are allowed to retire), a shortage of nearly 200 
officers in a total cadre of 775. In fact, the Indian Medical Service may now be said 
to be at the nadir of its reputation, as the Eoyal Army Medical Corps was some 
tewenty years ago ; and just as in 1897 the War Office (paragraph 7, Verney Lovett 
Eeport) proposed that the duties of the Eoyal Army Medical Corps in India should 
be permanently taken over by the military side of the Indian Medical Service, the 
cadre being expanded ‘accordingly, so we now find a strong body of opinion advo- 
cating the converse proposal, that the Eoyal Army Medical Corps should absorb 
the military side of the Indian Medical Service, thus securing a unified mili tary 
service and leading up to the complete severance of the ci'vil medical service. 

42. The question of the future organization of the Indian Medical Service 
involves, therefore, not only military but also administrative issue of much im- 
portance, and requires close examination in both its military and civil aspects. 

43. We have shown that three separate schemes have been put forward : — 

(1) That of the Verney Lovett Committee, viz., the elimination of the Eoyal 

Array Medical Corps from India, and the creation of a unified Indian 
Medical Corps, to serve both the army and the ci’sffi population. 

(2) The proposal to entrust the medical charge of the Indian Army, as weU 

as of the British Army, to the Eoyal Army Medical Corps, thus 
making the Indian Medical Service a purely ci'vil medical service. 

(3) The proposal to retain both the Eoyal Army Medical Corps and the 

Indian Medical Ser'vice, but to split "the latter up into two separate 
services, the one serving the Indian Army and the other the civil 
population. 

44. W'e now proceed to discuss these three schemes in their order. 
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^^’e coiisider tliat the Verney Lovett report puts forward the only feasible 
scheme for a unified military and ci\’il medical ser^^ce ; but we feel I’nable to support 
that scheme because it would, after the first selection had been made, permanently 
exclude the Eoyal Army hledical Corps from India. Such exclusion would, we 
believe, adversely affect, especially at the present time, both the large body of 
British troops in India, whose health has hitherto been so admirably safeguarded 
by the Royal Army Medical Corps, and the service itself, which would be shut 
out from the wide field of medical experience that India afiords. Moreover, even 
if those objections were not considered fatal to the Vemey Lovett scheme, we believe 
that the proposed Indian Medical Corps would, certainly for some years to come, 
find it impossible to provide the full establishment of officers required for British as 
well £ts for Indian troops, since it cannot now attract sufficient candidates even for 
existing needs from the medical schools, and it is most unlikely that under present 
conditions it would obtain any large numbers of volunteers from the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. " 

The other proposals of the Verney Lovett Committee fer assimilating the 
conditions of promotion, study leave, special training, &c., for the two services 
seem to us generally suitable, and have been adopted in our final recommendations. 

45. As regards the second scheme, looking at the problem as purely a military 

one, there wofild seem to be no objection in principle, and obvious advantages in 
practice, in having the same medical organization for the vSIiole army in India as for 
the rest of the Imperial Forces. Officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps would, as 
at present, come to India for tours of duty ; but their number in India, now only 
320, would have to be increased to over 1 000. It would probably be advisable, in 
order to encourage the necessary knowledge of Indian languages, customs and 
conditions, to allow a certain proportion to elect for continuous service, or at least 
successive tours of service, which in the case of the British element should entitle 
them to higher rates of pension. . • 

If this scheme were adopted, it would be an essential condition that the Royal 
Army Medical Corps should be opened to Indians and arrangements made for the 
admission of a reasonable proportion of Indians. 

At the start, officers of the Indian Medical Service, whether civil or military, 
could doubtless be given the option of joining this expanded Royal Army Medical 
Corps and of retaining their existing rates of pay, pensions, &c. 

46. We cannot, however, recommend this scheme, because, even if the War 
Office were prepared to allow the admission of Indians to the Royal Army Medical 
''Corps, we see two very serious objections, (a) the complete separation of the civil 
from the military medical service, with the undesirable consequences referred to 
later, and (6) the loss of are'serve of 300 to 400 medical officers, with military train- 
ing and holding the King’s commissioii, whom the Local Governments would 
furnish from the civil side in an emergency. 

With regard to the latter point, we do not consider that an equally well-qualified 
reserve could be supplied from the United Kingdom, or from the civil medical ser- 
vices of the provinces, or from a special reserve to be formed from the existing tem- 
porary Indian Medical Service officers. We believe that it would be xmwise to count 
on any substantial assistance from the United Kingdom. Expert opinion, too, is 
doubtful as to the readiness of private practitioners, or of members of the civil 
medical services in India, to come forward, even if liable by the terms of their 
engagement ; while out of the 900 or more temporary Indian Medical Service 
officers employed in the war, we understand that only a small proportion have 
proved themselves so fit for active service as to justify selection for permanent 
appointments. Kor are we satisfied that under present conditions the Royal 
Army Medical Corps could provide the 776 British and 300 Indian medical officers 
estimated to be required for the peace establishment. Finally, such a solution 
would be unfavourably criticised, unless the present rule restricting admission to 
the Royal Army Medical Corps to candidates of pure European parentage were 
abrogated and facilities given for the admission of Indians in reasonable numbers 
to the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

47. Military opinion, as represented to us by many witnesses of high authority 
and recent experience in the field, was practically unanimous in holding that the 
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Royal Army Medical Corps, owing to its superior organization and military training 
in peace time, its skilled subordinate personnel (wMch the Indian Medical Service 
still lacks), and its capacity for rapid expansion in war, bad proved itself on the 
administrative side more efficient in tbe field than the Indian Medical Service. 
It was maintained that tbe officers of tbe latter service lacked tbe necessary train- 
ing for work in tbe field, tbougb quite as efficient professionally as tbe Royal Army 
Medical Corps in tbe wards, and also as speciabsts and consultants. This defect 
is attributed to tbeir inferior military training under tbe antiquated regunental 
hospital system (now abolished), tbeir ignorance of tbe principles of military 
administration in tbe filed, and tbeir lack of familiarity with tbe latest develop- 
ments of military hygiene, of preventive medicine, and of mibtary medical science. 

48. We believe that tbe abbve criticism is generally accurate. Tbe responsi- 
bility, however, does not rest entirely with tbe Indian Medical Service. On its 
behalf it is urged that its military side has suffered in tbe past from tbe fact that 
tbe Director of Med cal Services in India has always belonged to tbe sister service, 
and has not been sufficiently abve to tbe medical needs of tbe Indian Army, or 
has not pressed them successfully on tbe Government of India. 

It is admitted by some of its senior officers that tbe Indian Medical Service has 
not in tbe past received adequate mibtary training, and that such defects as came 
to light on active service were due partly to that cause, and partly to tbe fact that 
men recalled from civil employ were often employed without reference to tbeir 
aptitudes and capacity. However this may be, it is clear that, tbougb in theory 
a milit ary service, tbe outlook of tbe Indian Medical Service in tbe past has been 
mainly civil, and that tbe best officers have secured civil appointments as early as 
possible, and have lost touch with tbe mibtary side of tbeir profession. They are 
consequently at a disadvantage when recalled on tbe outbreak of war, or reverted 
towards tbe end of tbeir service, to bold mibtary administrative appointments. 
We sbab endeavour to suggest later bow this defect can be remedied. 

49< As regards tbe third scheme, namely, tbe organization of a separate military 
medical service for tbe Indian Army (tbe Royal Army Medical Corps being retained 
for tbe British Army) and a separate medical service for civil requirements, we 
agree with tbe Verney Lovett Committee (para. 54) that it presents few advantages, 
while it has all tbe disadvantages consequent upon tbe separation of tbe civil 
medical service from tbe mbitary medical service. It appears that such a division 
of tbe Indian Medical Service into two separate services was carried out twice 
before, but on both occasions it was found to be unworkable in practice, and the 
two services were speedby reunited. Tbougb such a division might now find favour 
with a section of Indian opinion, we do not think that it merits serious consideration. 
This Corps would be working side by side with tbe Royal Army Medical Corps, an 
arrangement which would perpetuate aU tbe disadvantages of tbe present system, 
with little corresponding gain. 

50. We have referred to the undesirabibty of forming a separate civil medical 
service. Our view is based on tbe following considerations ; — 

(1) The separation would probably entail a large increase of expenditure, 

because : — 

(а) It would be necessary to piaintain a larger military cadre, in tbe 

absence of a trained military reserve. 

(б) Officers in military employ would have to be paid higher salaries, 

owing to tbe loss of opportunities on tbe civil side. 

(c) Officers on the civil side would have to be paid higher salaries, owing to 
tbe loss of military rank and of tbe prestige and protection wbicli it 
affords. 

(2) A purely civil- medical service would inevitably, under tbe new condi- 

tions in India, tend to become provincial, and would thereby deterio- 
rate in quality. 

^(3) A purely military medical service would probably suffer in efficiency 
from tbe lack of tbe wide experience afforded by civil practice. 
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(4) It ■would be increasingly dif&cnlt to obtain a reasonable proportion of 

well-qualified Europeans in such a service, tbougb a strong European 
element is essential — 

{a) Eor medical attendance on tbe E-uxopean servants of Government and 
their families, who have been led to expect that they will be'treated 
by men of their o'wn race, and whose expectations it is particularly 
desirable not to disappoint at the present time. 

(b) Eor the maintenance of western standards of research, efficiency and 
discipline in the civil medical services of Government. 

(5) It would be unwise to break up a service which has such fine traditions 

and has rendered such services to India as the Indian Medical Service. 

(6) As far as we are in possession of their views, both the Government of 

India and Local Governments are opposed to the creation of a separate 
civil medical service. 

51. We have now completed our examination of the three schemes which have 
been put forward for the reorganization of the medical services in India, and have 
shown why, in our opinion, none of them is altogether suited to the requirements 
of the army on the one side and of the civil population on the other. 

We have explained that the Verney Lovett scheme for a unified military and 
civil medical service cannot be recommended, because it involves the exclusion 
from India (where one-third of the British Army is usually quartered) of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps ; and that the absorption of the military side of the 
Indian Medical Service by the Royal Army Medical Corps is equally undesirable, 
because, in addition to many practical difficulties and probable political objections, 
it would involve the deterioration, and, eventually the disappearance, of the Indian 
Medical Service as an all-India service. We have also indicated grave objections 
to the third scheme. 

62. Having started with the hope of devising a scheme for the amalgamation of 
the two services in'to one, whe have been reluctantly forced to the conclusion that 
such amalgamation is impracticable — at least, jn present conditions. In con- 
nection with the even wider question of the relations bet'ween the British and Indian 
Armies, while aiming at closer liaison, at assimilation of conditions, uniformity 
of ideals and interchange of officers, we have not thought it desirable, in view of 
the present and probable future status of India in the Empire, to aim at com- 
plete unification or amalgamation. 

53. As long as there are separate British and Indian Armies, we see no 
objection to the continuance of separate medical services for the two armies ; 
but it is essential to eliminate friction and jealousy and to secure as nearly as 
possible uniformity of training, of methods and of ideals. 

54. We hold that in India there is ample scope both for the up-to-date techni- 
cal training, wide administrative experience and close contact with the latest medi- 
cal developments which tbe Royal Army Medical Corps is in a position to supply, 
and for the special knowledge of Indian epidemics and diseases and the familiarity 
with local conditions which the Indian Medical Ser-vdce has pecuhar facilities to 
acquire. 

55. We consider that the foUo'wing proposals, if accepted, will maintain the 
Indian Medical Service in its position as the premier civil medical service in India, 
will improve its efficiency as^a military service, and will secure more harmonious 
working and closer co-operation between it and the Royal Army Medical Corps : — 

(1) There should be a joint examination, as was formerly the case for both 

services in' medicine and surgery, the subjects common to both. 
Candidates for the Indian Medical Service should take in addition 
the extra subjects, indicated in the syllabus to the Vemey Lovett 
report, which are considered necessary fox that service. 

(2) The commissions for successful candidates should in both cases bear the 

same date, which might be that either of their joining, or passing out 
from, the Royal Army Medical Corps College, Millbank. 

(3) There should be joint preliminary training, as at present, at Millbank ; 
but Indian Medical Service officers between five and ten years’ 
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service sliould, like Eoval Army Medical Corps officers^ return to 
MiUbank for subsequent courses, till sucb time as adequate facilities 
for sucb training are provided in India. We agree ’with the Verney 
Lovett Committee as to the need of providing sucb facilities. 

(4) Tbe rules and tbe periods of service for promotion up to tbe rank of 

major should be similar for botb services. 

(5) No Indian Medical Service officer should be eligible for civil employ till 

be has completed at least two years’ service on tbe military side, 
and has been certified by tbe Director, Medical Services as fully 
qualified on that side. 

(6) Tbe selection of officers for civil employ should be made by a Board, 

consisting of tbe Director-General, Indian Medical Service as 
President, tbe Director, Medical Services, and not more than two 
lay members to be nominated by tbe Government of India. 

(7) An Indian Medical Service officer should select finally between military 

and civil employ in bis 16tb year of service ; and if be elects for, and is 
finally posted to, civil employ, ba should be debarred from further 
mibtary employ, except as in (9) (c) below, and from higher rank 
than that of lieutenant-colonel, to which be would rise automati- 
cally under tbe time-scale for tbe time being in force. 

(8) Promotion to lieutenant-colonel for Indian Medical Service officers in 

mibtary employ should be subject to selection, as in tbe case of tbe 
Boyal Army Medical Corps. 

(9) Officers in civil employ sbaU be classified as : — 

(а) Ordinary war reserve — ^up to ten years’ total service. 

(б) Special war reserve — ^up to sixteen years’ total service. 

(c) Ab others. 

Officers in category (a) would be bable to recall to military duty in an 
ordinary emergency, and those in (b) only in a greater emergency. 

Officers in category (a) and (6) should be required to keep up their military 
training by periodical return to duty with troops ; a period of three 
months every three years is suggested. Officers in dass (c) should 
only be recalled in a very serious emergency, for work as specialists 
and consultants, subject to the sanction of the administrations under 
which they are serving and to the extent agreed upon. They should, 
on recall, be given suitable temporary ranlc, on the analogy of the 
private practitioners employed by the ^War Office during the war. 

(10) Officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps should be posted to India 

in the various grades for tours of duty as at present, and should be 
entitled to a reasonable share in the higher military administrative 
appointments. 


(11) In view of the fact that the Director, Medical Services is the head of 
both the mibtary medical services, the post sliould be held bv an 

officer of the Army Medical Service and the Indian Medical Service 
alternately. 


( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 


Exchange of ofiicers between the Royal Army Medical Corps and the 
1110.3^11 Medical Service sliould be allowed, as at present* 

Interchange of duties between officers of both services, e.o., charge of 
British and Indian station hospitals, field ambulances on manoeuvres, 
<k;c., should be encouraged. 


If a fixed proportion of Indians be recruited for the Indian Medical 
ch^branches^^^^^^^^^^ should be maintained in the military and 


( 15 ) 


On the analogy of other Indian services, the pay of the Indian Medical 

Mefeal Corps when employed in India. This is necessat^ in^eV 
■ reprmte to the Indian Medical Service. Siir3ariy tte 

Indian Medical Service pensions should be on a higher scale.^’ 
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' SECTION IV. 

Engineek See vices. 

A. — Functions. 

66. In India tlie Director-General of Military Worts is responsible for all duties 
in connection with tbe Military Works Services. He is also ecc-qfficio inspector of 
engineer units, and of pioneer battalions as regards tbeir technical training. It is 
doubtful, however, whether even before the war he had the tinae, or a sufficiently 
intimate knowledge of details, to perform the functions of an inspecting officer 
satisfactorily in addition to his other duties. During the war, in 1 91 6, an Inspector 
of Engineers and Pioneers was appointed to relieve the Director-General of Military 
Works of his inspection duties. As his duties during the war were limited to those 
of inspection, the question of studying engineering in connection with operations 
of war still remains to be developed. To attain this object we have suggested, 
in Part II, the appointment of a senior officer of the Royal Engineers who shall be 
the means by which the training of field engineer units is co-ordinated. 

67. In addition to the usual duties in the field for which engineer personnel 
is required, there are various technical services, required either in peace or war, 
whose recruitment from or affiliation with engineers must be considered. These 
services are : — 

Transportation, Signal, Telegraph, Postal, Survey and Map Production, 
Printing, Searchlights, Meteorological, Forestry, Quarrying, Camou- 
flage, and Gas. 

68. W’’e consider that many of these services should be classified as engineers, 
and we make the following recommendations : — 

(а) Transportation tmits for the construction of railways, ropeways, etc., 

require personnel of the engineering professions, and we are of opinion 
that construction units should therefore be engineers. The personnel 
for operating railways, ropeways, etc., are not strictly spealing 
engineers, but, as operation cannot be a separate organisation from 
construction, we consider that all transportation units employed in 
peace or war should be engineers. 

As regards railways, there are in existence certain regular companies of 
Railway Sappers and Miners, which have in peace time been suitably 
employed under the Railway Board. For work in the more forward 
areas in war we recommend the employment of these companies 
increased by railway specialist personnel, who should be maintained 
on a reserve basis in peace time, so as to form one or more railway 
reserve battalions. We consider that in peace these railway com- 
panies should be given constant employment in railway construction, 
in order to maintain their efficiency. If so employed, they are com- 
paratively cheap units to maintain, because the work done by them 
is assessed at contractors’ rates, and is credited to the army budget. 

(б) The postal department is a branch of the Department of Posts and Tele- 

graphs. In war, such personnel as are required are placed at the 
disposal of an army in the field, and should be placed definitely under 
the orders of the army commander. There would not appear to be 
any necessity to classify the postal personnel as engmeers. 

(c) We consider that units of^e following services should continue to be 

engineers : — survey and map production, printing in forward areas, 
and searchlight. 

(d) Meteorological personnel should be foxmd'by the Royal Air Force. 

(e) Personnel of units required in war for forestry, quarrying, camouflage 

and gas should be engineers. 

General Employment of B. E. offioers. 

69. Prior to 1914 more Royal Engineer officers were employed in Military 
Works than in any other engineering service, almost all the high appointments 
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open to ttem being in this branch. The experience gained in the war has led to the 
increase in the number of field engineer units, many of which are of recent creation, 
and we consider that in the future more attention should be paid to the training of 
engineers for field duties than in the past, and that experience m these duties should 
be a necessary qualification for the higher engineer appointments. 

We are also of opinion that, though much of the training in the Military Works 
Branch is beneficial to an officer in war, a considerable portion of it is of little value 
from a military point of view, and could adequately be performed, especially in 
areas of minor military importance, by some civil agency such as the Public Works 
Department. 

In view, however, of the fact that under the Reforms Scheme certain works 
may be entrusted to local bodies, we are strongly of opinion that no work of 
imperial importance should be handed over to these bodies, and that no Royal 
Engineer officers should be placed under their orders. 

B. — Organization. 

Engineers and Pioneers. 

60. In the foregoing paragraphs we have recorded our views as to the general 
functions of the engineer services. Before we consider how these services should be 
organized in order to perform adequately these functions, we desire to state our 
opinion on the question of the amalgamation or otherwise of engineers and pioneers 
in Indian divisions. 

In approaching this question we have noted the recommendation made by the 
Committee presided over by Lord Rawlinson, which considered the amalgamation 
of these services at home to be desirable. In India, however, the conditions are 
different. Firstly, some of the pioneer battalions are of long standing, with old and 
cherished fighting records, and deserve to be treated differently to pioneer battalions 
of the home organization, which were formed only after the commencement of the re- 
cent war. There are consequently grave objections, from a sentimental point of view, 
to amalgamation. Secondly, at home allrecruitsbelongtoone homogeneons race; 
in India, in order to get enough men, it is necessary to draw from many different 
races and different castes men who will not intermingle, and have to be enlisted for 
different classes of work. Thirdly, the disposal of pioneer officers, if amalgamation 
is decided on, would present great difficulty ; their technical training is not sufficient 
to admit of their commanding engineer units, and their replacement by Royal 
Engineer officers would cause inconvenience and expense to the State. Lastly 
during the recent war engineers and pioneers in Indian divisions have worked to- 
gether as a whole or by companies, under the orders of the Commanding Royal 
Engineer of their division, to the satisfaction of all concerned. The sapper and 
miner companies provided the skilled, and the pioneer the semi-skilled, poitiun of the 
personnel required for the work m hand, and their combined work produced good 
results. 

While, therefore, we realise the advisability of similarity in home and Indian 
organization, we are of opinion that in India it is neither necessary nor advisable to 
amalgamate pioneers and engineers. 

We also consider that the primary role of pioneer units should be efficiency in 
pioneer work, and their secondary role that of infantry, and we recommend that 
the footnote on page 18, Field Service Regulations, 1914, Part I, be revised accord- 
ingly. 

61. We recommend that the Commanding Royal Engineer of an Indian di\'i- 
sion in war should have at least the rank of colonel, that the divisional battalion of 
pioneers should be placed under his orders, and that his engineer field companies 
should consist of tlnee companies of sappers and miners. In the pre-war organiza- 
tion of an Indian division only two sapper and miner companies were allotted, and 
the experience of the war has shown that a third company is essential. IVo are, 
further, of opinion that the total strength and composition of engineers and pumeers 
in a division in war should approximate to the total number of Koval Engineers 
decided on in the war establishments of a division at home, and th.at the present 
strength of a sapper and miner company requires an increase both in officers and 
men both in peace and war. 
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We lay stress upon tlie desirability of training engineer and pioneer units 
togetber in peace, tbougb. it is realized that, owing to lack of accommodation, 
can be arranged in only few commands. All these units should be employed as 
much as possible on work that is remunerative to the State. 

Army Engineer Units. 

62. We consider that the question of the various engineer units to be main- 
tained either in peace or war does not come within the terms of our reference, and 
that this subject should be dealt with locally. At the same time, we desire to em- 
phasise the fact that the army in India should be provided adequately both with 
those engineer units whose maintenance in peace has become necessary, and also 
with the cadres of such other units as will be required on mobilization. 

Nomendaiure. 

63. In view of the variety of units performing engineer work, we consider that 
the term “ Sappers and Miners ” is inapplicable to all, and we suggest a more 
comprehensive term such as “ Indian engineers,” the words “ Sappers and Miners ” 
being added in brackets after those units which belong to that branch. The follow- 
ing are specimens of the designations suggested : — 

3rd Field Company, Indian Engineers (Sappers and Miners). 

B. Eailway Company, Indian Engineers. 

1st Searchlight ^Section, Indian Engineers. 

4th Base Park Company, Indian Engineers. - 

Depot Organization. 

46. The Sappers and Miners are at present organized into three separate corps, 
with headquarters at Roorkee, Kirkee and Bangalore each corps having originally 
been formed to enlist and train suitable men in the provinces of Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras respectively. Their retention as separate corps is due to caste and 
enlistment necessities. Each corps has its own depot estabhshment, instructional 
schools and workshops. The strength of each corps has been enormously expanded 
to meet the requirements of war, and, in our opinion, these corps will be fully 
occupied in providing such field companies, field troops and bridging trains as will 
be required in future by the army in India. These Sapper and Miner corps will not 
be competent to provide in addition a depot or ganization for other engineer units, 
and we consider that at least two more depots are required, namely ; — 

{a) For railway units. 

(6) For special engineering services, such as electric-light personnel ; 
electrical and mechanical umts ; survey umts ; litho-ph\oto and print- 
ing sections ; camouflage units ; engineer park companies ; works 
battalions, etc. 

Organization at Army Headquarters and in Cor^mands, etc. 

65. In Part II we recommend that, in the organization at Army Headquarters, 
the field engineer training should be co-ordinated by a senior Royal Engineer ojB&cer 
affiliated to the General Stafi, and that the Military Works Services should become 
a directorate under the Quartermaster-General. In Commands, however, we 
consider that it is desirable “to have a chief engineer, who would be responsible for 
the training within his command of engineer and pioneer units, and for the execu- 
tion of military works and the financial responsibility in connection therewith. 
For carrying out the Works duties he should be assisted by district or area engineer 
commanders. Where necessary, he should also have under his orders an organiza- 
tion for issuing engineer stores, which could on mobilization develop into an engineer 
base park. In lower formations, we recommend that Commanding Royal En- 
gineers should be freed as much as possible from duties in connection with the 
Military Works Services, in order to enable them to pay proper attention in peace 
to the training of the engineer and pioneer units under their orders. 

44AB 
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Decentralization of Responsibility. 

66. Witlim Commands tlie financial responsibility for engineer works sbonld 
as far as possible, be delegated to Chief Engineers, so as to admit of a greater amount 
of inter-departmental correspondence on technical matters, and thereby to relieve 
general o£6.cers commanding of much clerical work. 

67. We also suggest that the system of administering the Barrack Depart- 
ment might be made similar to that at home. 
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SICTION. V, 

Closer Co-operation in Training and Military Education betWeeSt The 

Home and Indian Armies. 

68. In order ttat tlie systems at home and in India may be organized on similar 
lines, the following conditions should he observed as far as possible : — 

(а) Similarity in the organization of the General Staff and in the distribution 

of its duties at the War OflS.ce and at Army Headquarters, India. 

(б) Similarity in the conduct of stafi duties, m the application of the principle 

of war during training, and in war establishments. 

(c) Similarity of organization, syllabus, and system of training at the Cam- 
berley and Quetta Stafi Colleges, and at other military educational 
establishments. 

69. As regards 1 (a), we understand that the proposals under consideration by 
Army Headquarters, India, for the organization of the General Sta:ff are so similar 
to what is understood to be the system of training and military education at the 
War OflGLce that uniformity between these two headquarters is assured. 

70. As regards 1 (b), we have been informed that Army Headquarters, India, 
have already accepted in principle the proposals on the subject of loans, attach- 
ments and interchanges of ofl&cers and other ranks, formulated by the Chief of the 
Imperial General Stafi on the 16th November, 1919. We recommend that these 
proposals be put into effect, not only by interchange with the army at home, but 
also with those of the self-governing Dominions. 

71. As regards 1 (e), one result of the recent war has been to assimilate the 
systems of training at all military educational establishments. For the future, 
aU that appears to be required is to put into operation the scheme, which has already 
been accepted in principle, for interchange of instructors at the Stafi Colleges and 
at other educational establishments. 

72. To promote the close assimilation of training methods,- it is essential that 
constant communication should take place between the War Of&ce and Army Head- 
quarters, India, regarding new proposals affecting organization and training. 
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SECTION VI. 

^POOTMENTS. 

73. We have been requested to esamine the arrangements under which officers 
of the British service and Indian Army are selected for certain high appointments 
to commands and stafis The absence of any data, giving in a convenient form the 
existing rules or conventions on the subject, has caused us considerable difficulty. 
Appendix XXII to Army Regulations, India, Volume II, purports to supply this 
information in tabular form, but much of the information is out of date, and the 
qualifications laid down are, m our opmion, sometimes unsuitable We therefore 
attach a table m which we mclude the alterations that we suggest. 

74. We do not regard as within the scope of our dehberations the question of the 
actual distribution of staff appointments and commands as between the British 
service and the Indian Army We feel, however, that unless a fair proportion of 
these high appointments is reserved for officers of the Indian Army, its advantages 
as a career will be appreciably diminished Under existmg practice, if the Com- 
mander-in-Chief belongs to the British service, two ot his three principal stafi officers 
(C G S , A. G , Q M G ) should belong to the Indian Army. We consider that 
this practice should be maintained, and that similarly, if the Commander-in-Chief 
belongs to the Indian Army, two of the prmcipal staff officers should come from the 
British service We note with satisfaction that the War Office agrees that a due 
proportion of the appointments open to major-generals in countries, other than 
India, where Indian troops are servmg, should be allotted to officers of the Indian 
Aimy We consider that this principle should be extended to commands above 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and to staffi appomtments 

A — Commands. 


Peesbitt (tide A R I Von H, App XXH) 

Nommatmg and sanctiomng 

Quahhca- 

authonties 

1 

tions 

Nothing laid down , . 

• 

(i) War Office, with the concur- 
rence of the Seoietary of 
State foi India, m the case of 
an officer of the Bntish ser- 
luce 

(ii) Secretary of State for 
India, on the nommation of 
the Government of India, m 
the case of an officei of the 

* 

Indian service 

» 

(i) Wax Office, with the con- 

onrrence of the Secretary of 
State for India, in the case 
of an officer of the Bntish 1 
service 1 

(ii) Viceroy, on the nomination 
of the 0 -in -0 , m the case 
of an officer of the Indian 
service 


(i) Wax Office, after consulta- 

* (l),(2),(8a) 

tion with the C -m C , m the 
caso of major geneiald of the 
British aemoe 

(w) Viceroy, on the nommation 
of the 0 -in-O , in the case of 
Indian Army officers, and of 
colonels of the British service 
(with the concurrence of the 
War Office when not on the 
Indian establi'^hment). 

COo) 

'O. I 


No. 


2 


Appomtment 


Oommander-m-Chief 


Army Commander . 


Diatnct Commanders, 

' and all commands 
tenable by officers 
of the rank of major 
generaL 


Brigade ■Commanders 


As PBOPOSBD BY THB Abmy ht India Committbh. 


Nominatmg and 
sanctiomng 
authonties 


The Cabmet, on the 
nomination of the 
Secretary of State 
for War m consul- 
tation 'With the Sec- 
retary of State for 
India 

(i) In the case of an 
officer of the British 
service, the Secre- 
tary of State for 
War -with the con- 
currence of the Sec- 
retary of State 
for India 

(it) In the ease of an 
officer of the Indian 
Army, the Secre- 
tary of State for 
India, on the nomi- 
nation of the Gov- 
ernment of India, 
and vath the con- 
currence of the Sec- 
retary of State for 
War 

As m the case of Army 
Commanders 


(t) In the case of 
officers of the Brit- 
ish service, the War 
Office, with the con- 
currence of the 
C-m-C 

{») In the case of offi- 
cers of the Indian 
Army, the Govem- 
meatof India, on 
the nommation of 
the 0 -m-C 


Quakdoations. 


Not below the 
rank of heute- 
nant-general. 


Major-general 


Not below rank of 
colonel or brevet 
colonel, and not 
over 63 years of 
age, 


Bbuabes. 


The tenure 
should he 
for 4 years. 



S3 


B —Staff Appointments. 


No 


Appointment. 


Chief of the General 
Staff. 

Ad]utant-General in 
India 

QuaHermaster-Gene- 
lalm India 


8 


10 


.11 


12 


13 


14 


Director of Medical 
Services m India, 


Secretary, Military 
Department, India 
Office. 


Major-general in 
charge of adminis- 
tration (Com- 
mands ) 

Mihtary Secretary 


Bdr -General, 
Staff 


Gen 


Bdr -General in 
charge of adminis- 
tration. 

Directors at A B! Q — 
(o) Director of Sup- 
phes and Trans- 
port 


(h) Dm -Gen. 

Ord- 

nance 


Dir -Gen. 

Mily. 

Works. 

Dir -Gen. 

Army 


Bemount Dept 
Dir. Army Cloth- 
iliig. 


Present {vide A R L, Vol II, App XXII ) 


Nonunatmg and sanctioning 
anthonties 


( Secretary of State for India i 
(with the concurrence of | 
the Wai Office in the case 
of an officer of the Bntish 
( service) on the nommation 
of the Government of 
India 


(j) War Office with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of 
State for India, in the 
case of an officer of the 
Bntash service 

(m) Government of India, m 
the case of an officer of 
the Indian service 
N B — Before any officer is 
nominated on the occurrence 
of a vacancy, the Government 
of India will report the vacancy 
to the Secretary of State for 
India with their opinion whether 
it should he filled from the 
British or Indian service, and 
the Secretary of State for India 
will decide this q[uestion m 
consultation with the Aimy 
Council 
Not mcluded 


Not mcluded 


Commander-m-Chief 


Viceroy (with the concurrence 
of the War Office in the case 
of an officer of the British 
service not on the Indian 
establishment) on the nomi- 
nation of the Commander-m- 
Chief 

None laid down 


Viceroy (with the concurrence 
of the War Office m the case of 
an officer of the British Ser- 
vice) on the nommation of 
the Oommander-m-Chief 


V 

( 


Viceroy, on the nomination 
of the Commander-in-' 
Chief. 


Qualifica- 

tions 


*( 1 ) 

(2). (9), 
or (12), (25) 

^(1). (2), (9), 
or (12), (26) 


(^ 3 ), (y) 


As PEOPOSBD BY TUB AeMY-IN-IkDIA COMMITTEE 


Nommating and sanc- 
tiomng authorities 


As for the C -in-C 


As in the case of 
Army Clominan 
ders 


As in the case of Army 
Commanders 


None laid 
down 


None laid 
down 




( 1 ). ( 2 ). ( 8 ). 

(26) 


None laid 
down 


(2), (16) 


(2) , (14), (d) 

( 2 ) 

(16) 

(3) , (16), (a) 


Secretary of State for 
India, on the recom- 
mendation of the 
Chief of the Imperial 
Geneial Staff 

As in the case of Army 
Commanders 


Government of India, 
on the nommation of 
the Commander-in- 
Chief 


As m the case of Army 
Commanders 


As m the case of Brig- 
ade Commanders 


Qualifications 


Remarks . 


Two of these thiee 
should not belong 
to the same semce 
as the C in-C 
and their rank 
should ordmarily 
not be lov er than 
heut -general 


Rank not below 
majoi-geneial 


Officer of the IndianI 
Army not below 
lank of major- 
general 


Major-general 


Officer of the 
Indian Army not 
below the rank of 
colonel or biei et- 
colonel 


To follow the prac- 
tice ohtaimng at 
home 


! 

Ditto. 


The C G S. 
should re- 
ceive t£e 
same pay 
and allow- 
ances as an 
Army Com- 
mander 

If major-gen- 
era Is are 
appointed , 
they should 
be given 
the tempo- 
rary rank 
of heute- 
nant-gen - 
eral 

To be held 
alternately 
by an offi- 
cer of the 
R A M C. 
and IM.S. 


Same tenure 
as foi other 
staff offi- 
cers Title 
to ho Mih- 
taiy Secre- 
tary, Army 
Headquar- 
ters 
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Appointments. 

Present (vide A.R.I., Voi. II, Ajp. XXII.) 

As PROPOSED BY THE AbMY-IN-InDIA CoiOnTTEE. 

Nominating and sanctioning 
authorities. 

Qualifica- 

tions. 

Nominating and sanc- 
tioning authorities. 

Qualifications. 

Rediarhs. 

(c) Dir. Mly. Oper- 

. A 





ations 

C.-in-C. (with the approval! 





Dir. Staff Duties 

of the War Office in the ) 





Dir. Mily. Tram- ‘ 

case of an officer of the J 

*.(1).(2)(8) 




ing. 

British service not on the 1 





Dep. Adj.-Gen. 

Indian establishment). / 

(24) 




Dep. Qr.-Mr.-Gen. 

; ( 


As in the case of Bri- 

To follow the prac- 


((?) Dir. of Farms. 


(2), (8), (16) 

gade Commanders. 

tice obtaining at 


Dir. of Ord. 

1 

(e) 

1 

home. 


Inspection. 

f0.-in-C. 

(2), (14), 




Dir of Ord. 

i 

W, (e) 




Stores. 

1 

(2),(14),(i), 






(e) 




Other Directors not 






shown. 







] C.-in-C. (with the concur- ' 


r 



(a)G.S.0.1 

1 rence of the War Office in 

(2), (8), (24) 

< As for Brigade Com- 

Ditto. 


A.A.G 

[ the case of an officer of the 


L manders. 



A.Q.M.G, 

1 Bntish service not on the 






J Indian establishment). 





(6)D.D.MS. .. 


(30) 




A. D.M. S. at 


(31) 




A.H. Q. 



( 



D.D.E.&0. S. 

’ C.-in-C 

Nothing laid 

t Ditto .. 

Ditto 


D.D. G.M.W. 


down. 






(2). (e) 

1 




QUALmCATIONS IITOER APPEIifDIX XXII, A. E. L, VOL. n 


♦Open to officers of the British service on the Imperial establishment 

(1) Not tenable by an officer on the cadre of a corps. 

(2) Rank not below colonel. 

(3) Rank not below major, 

(8) Not over 54 years of age. 

(8ffl) Not oret 64 years of age ; but major-generals of tJie British service may be appointed np to the age of 65, and sooh ofScecs will 
vacate at the age of 58 or on completion of four years’ tenure, Thichever is earlier. 

(9) Five years’ service in India, 

(9fl) Five years’ service in India ; but, for the purpose of this rule, one year’s service in India in the rank of field officer counts as two 
years’ service in a lower rank. 

(12) Three years’ service in India as a regimental field officer who has during a campaign in India — 

(а) commanded a regiment of cwalry, a battery of artillery or a battalion of infantry ; or 

(б) served on the staff as a field officer provided that a medal was granted for such campaign or that the officer was honoiirablv 

mentioned in despatches. ^ ^ 

(14) British service officer. 

(15) Officer of the Indian Army. 

i '23) Ordinarily from the British service, but the Government of India may nominate an officer of the Indian Medical Service 
24) Higher Standard Hindustani. 

^5) Lower Standard Hindustani. 

26) Hi^MStandardHiiiduBtani;butwh6nthsG.O.C.Armyi8 an ofBcer of tOie Indian service, the Lower Standard onlvm TTi,.,q«,. 

tani is required. ^ 

(30) Indian Medical Service officer. 

( 31 ) One eachfrom Royal Army Medical Corps and IndianMedical Service, 

(a) Appointments to the Clothing Department will be for three years in the first instance. Tenure not limited. 

{d) Five years’ tenure. 

(e) May be held by a lieutenant-colonel. 

(y) The tenure of this appointment by a snrgeon-general of the Britidi service is unlimited, while that of LM.S. officers is limited to 
five years (counting feom the date from which the foil consoHdated salary haa-bem oontmuoudy drawn unless leamointed 

t[)rssecondtourofduty),sub]ectinallcasestovaoationstthepresaribedageliimt, avvmm 







PART V. 

Conditions of Service in the Army in India. 


SECTION I. 

British Ofi’icers (istcluding Indiah Officers with King’s Commissions). 

One of the subjects to which we were enjoined to devote particular attention is 
the amelioration of the general conditions of service in the Indian Army, as regards 
both British and other ranks. We had not proceeded far in our investigations 
before we found it necessary to include in our enquiry the conditions obtaining in 
the British service in India. 

We have given considerable attention to this subject, and we have become 
aware that a spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction is noticeable in both armies. This 
spirit is no doubt in great part due to the war and its aftermath, such as frequent 
transfers, the prevalence of high prices, and the fluctuations in the exchange value of 
the rupee, and also to changes in the political organisation in India. Close investi- 
gation has, however, shown that there are other causes, many of long standing, 
which we think can and should be removed at once. 

Before we proceed to make our recommendations, we will endeavour to indi- 
cate briefly what, in our opinion, are the principal causes underlying the undoubt- 
ed feeling of discontent which prevails throughout the army in India. 

2. Taking first the case of the British ofi&cers, we note that the pay in both 
services has recently been increased. There are still, however, certain anomalies 
in the pay of British of&cers of the Indian Army which require to be removed, 
and we deal separately with these in a later Section. 

3. The delays experienced by of&cers in obtaining what they believe to be their 
just dues are a fruitful source of dissatisfaction. These delays, as we have shown in 
Part II, Section III, are not altogether the fault of the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment, which in India is responsible for pay, accounts an d audit. Apart from tempo- 
rary causes, such as congestion of work arising out of the war and the recent fluctua- 
tions in the sterling value of the rupee, they are largely due to the complexity of the 
regulations governing pay, leave, travelling allowances, etc. Until these regu- 
lations have been revised and simplified, there will continue to be friction between 
military of&cers and those responsible for dealing with their personal claims ; and 
in the Section dealing with Military Finance we have emphasised the necessity 
for a complete revision of the regulations. 

4. A serious ground for discontent is the dif&culty experienced by officers in 

obtaining suitable accommodation for themselves and their families. Even before 
the war there was room for considerable improvement. With the increase in the 
number of officers serving in India, the lack of accommodation assumed very 
serious proportions ; and though a certain amount has been done by Government in 
the dicection of building temporary quarters in some stations, specially in northern 
India, the supply has by no means overtaken the demand, with the result that 
officers, and married officers in particular are put to the greatest inconvenience 
and discomfort. We recognise that it would have been difficult for Government 
to provide quarters in adequate numbers and sufficiently promptly to meet the 
ever-increasing demands of an expanding army. To the extent that the present 
shortage is due to the large number of officers in excess of the authorised estab- 
lishment, this particular ground for discontent will disappear gradually, as con- 
ditions revert to the normal. But, apart from the inadequacy of the quarters 
available, there can be no doubt that the standard of acconamodation before the 
war was far below what is suitable, and, as we shall show later, the same remark 
applies with even greater force to the accommodation provided in the barracks 
and married lines of British troops, in Indian lines and in hospitals. In the matter 
of improving accommodation, Kttle was possible during the war, when the Govern- 
ment of Inffia were straining every nerve and devoting all their resources to the 
raising, training, and equipping of a new army. Nevertheless, we note with 
satisfaction that some progress has been made, even imder war conditions, witjbi 
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tiie supply of electric liglit and fans in l)arracks and kospioals, and witli improve- 
ments of the latter. The progress made in these directions during the imxt few 

Tears will be the measure of the contentment, and to a great extent of the efficiency 

of the army in India ; and we urge that considerations of finance should not be allow- 
ed to postpone work of so urgent a character. Had the^ necessary measures been 
taken in the years before the war to improve the conditions under which officers 
and men had to live, both in health and in sickness, there would be less legitimate 
discontent than now exists, and the ultimate cost to Government would have been 
far less. 

5. In the preceding paragraphs we have mentioned two of the main factors 
which operate to cause dissatisfaction and resentment in the minds of British 
officers serving .n the army in India. But no examination of the matter would be 
complete which failed to take into account a certain feeling of despondency which 
prevails among many of the British officers of the Indian Army at the present 
time. To understand this feeling it is necessary to bear in mind that the army 
to which they belong, and of which they were proud, was shown in the early stages 
of the war to be iiderior to the British Army in training and equipment and 
consequently in efficiency. In spite of these drawbacks, the Indian Army render-ed 
great service to the Empire at a time of dire peril, and played a gallant part in 
stemming the German onslaught in the west in the winter of 1914-15. Then 
came the decision to transfer the bulk of the Indian troops from Erance to Meso- 
potamia. The history of the Mesopotamian campaign is known to all. Such de- 
fects as existed in the organisation and administration of the Indian Army came 
prominently to nofce. The later phases of the campaign more than atoned for 
previous failures ; but the credit w-hich the Indian Army gained for the ultimate 
victory of our arms, both in Mesopotamia and in Palestine, could not wholly wipe 
out from the minds of numbers of keen and devoted officers the stigma which, 
through no fault of theirs, had by that time attached to Indian army administra- 
tion. They were also taught, by criticisms in the press ahd elsewhere to attribute 
to the Government which they served a disregard of their interests ; and the 
want of close liaison between Army Headquarters and the troops contributed to 
strengthen the belief that the Government of India and Army Headquarters 
were indifierent to the welfare of the Indian Army.- Later, too, many Indian 
Army officers who had begun to earn high reputations and to fill staff appointments 
and commands of considerable importance on the western front found themselves 
recalled to India, and in many cases on their arrival were assigned posts of less 
importance than those which they had held in the field, while they lost the oppor- 
tunities for earning distinction and gaining promotion which were in their grasp 
in other threatres of war. 

6. This general feeling of soreness, accentuated no doubt by war strain and the 
inability to obtain leave which resulted from the Afghan war and the Waziristan 
operations following closely after the armistice, the British officers have not yet lost, 
nor will they lose it until they feel sure that their own Government is doing its best to 
uphold their interests and to redress their grievances. We may mention that our 
attention has been called to what is considered to be an attitude of undue reticence, 
adopted by the military authorities in India, as to their policy and intentions 
regarding matters which affect officers of the Indian Army and the conditions of 
their service. The fact that any important proposals have to be referred by the 
Government of India for the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council is re- 
sponsible for this reticence, and it is a matter for regret that the position is not 
better understood in the Indian Army. At the same time, we tbinlr that there 
are many matters in respect of which Government and the military authorities 
in India might, and should, take officers into their confidence, while maintaining a 
proper reserve in regard to questions the decision of which does not rest in their 
hands. 

7. Recent changes and reforms have no doubt proved another unsettling factor 
in the minds of British officers of the Indian Army ; but this feeling, it is to be hoped, 
will pass away in time. For the present it contributes to the unpopularity of 
service in India, and we therefore feel bound to notice it. 

8. All these circumstances have combined to produce a condition of affairs 
which calls for immediate remedy. Itis impossible to ignore the signs of the times, or 
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to shut our eyes to the fact that, whereas the Indian Army former’y attracted the 
pick of the Sandhurst cadets, there is a reluctance at present on the part of cadets and 
their parents to elect for that army. This reluctance is particularly noticeable in the 
case of those families which have a long and honourable connection with the Indian 
Army. To some extent this may be attributed to the fact that the rates of pay of 
of&cers in the British Army, as recently revised, now afford a living wage ; and that 
consequently a young officer who has no private means is no longer obliged to seek a 
career in the Indian Ar my. It is tine that the latter still offers pecuniary advantages 
somewhat in excess of the British service, but it is equally true that these advant- 
ages are far smaller than they used to be, and are no longer, in our opinion, suffi- 
cient to turn the scale of an Indian career. 

9. The problem before us, then, is to render service in the Indian Army suffi- 
ciently attractive to secure a constant flow of the best of the Sandhurst cadets, and 
to ensure that officers who have selected for that army, and British service officers 
while stationed in India, remain contented throughout their sei^’ice. 

House Accomimdation. 

10. We have already indicated two directions in which reforms are urgently 
needed, firstly > the simplification of the regulations dealing with pay and allowances, 
and secondly the provisions of suitable accommodation for all officers. We realise 
that the latter problem is one of no small difficulty, but we are strongly of opinion 
that the Government should recognise definitely its obligation to provide accommo- 
dation for aU its military officers, as well as for messes of units. The grant of 
lodging allowance, as in England, will not meet the case, for the necessary accommo- 
dation does not exist. The decision as to the best methods of relief is a matter for 
the Government of India, and these methods vdll no doubt vary in different parts of 
the country. The alternatives appear to be (a) to build ; (&) to buy ; (c) to hire. 
The first would be very expensive, and a combination of (6) and (c), according to 
local circumstances, would probably be preferable. 

The following suggestions are put forward as practical solutions of the diffi- 
culty : — 

(i) In addition to providing a sufficient number of bungalows to accommo- 
date officers remaining in the plains during the hot weather, huts 
might be erected for use in the cold weather only : and such 
officers as remain in the plains during the summer should be per- 
mitted to share quarters in the bungalovv^s, the occupants paying 
rent on the scale laid down in clause (^^) below, the total not to exceed 
the assessed rent of the bungalow. Thus rent would be paid for the 
huts only during the winter. 

An arrangement of this kind would also tend to prevent heavy expenditure 
on building in a cantomnent which it may be advisable to abandon 
later. 

{ii) The rent of Government quarters should be assessed in the usual way ; 
but the total should not exceed 5 per cent, per annum of pay of rank 
for unmarried officers’ quarters, and 10 per cent, for married quarters. 

(m) Bachelors’ quarters, to hold four to six officers, might be built, by Gov- 
ernment or private enterprise, near messes, thus releasing bungalows 
for married officers. 

(iu) The legal machinery for obliging landlords to keep their houses in proper 
repair should also be rendered more speedy, effective and easy of 
application. 

(v) If officers (married or single) are obliged to live in camp, because no house 
accommodation is available, tents should be supplied free by Govern- 
ment on an adequate scale. 

We are also of opinion that, following the home arrangements, the necessary 
furniture should be supplied and kept up in all Government quarters, and hire be 
charged for its use. The rate of hire might be that adopted by the Public Works 
Depar|;ment, viz., 10 per cent, on original value. 
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Before leaving tlie sulDject of officers’ quarters, we wish to draw attention to the 
importance of installing electric fans and light in all cantonments in the plains as 
soon as possible. Officers will, we feel sure, be willing to pay reasonable rates for 
these comforts in their houses, and the effect upon their health and spirits cannot 
fail to be beneficial. 


Pay and Pensions. 

11. As regards pay, we consider that certain recommendations which we have 
made in Section II of this Part will, if adopted, go far towards maintaining through- 
out aU the regimental ranks the relative advantage of service in the Indian Army 
over service with the British Army. We consider it essential that this advant- 
age in favour of the Indian Army should be maintained also in regard to pensions, 
since we are aware that the prospect of a higher pension plays a great part in the 
selection of an Indian military career. 

Concessions in Kind. 

12. Apart, however, from pay, there are certain concessions in Mnd which are 
enjoyed by officers of the British service in the United Kingdom, but kre denied to 
them and to British officers of the Indian Army while serving in India. In consider- 
ing to what extent similar concessions, or allowances in lieu, should be given in India, 
we have not overlooked the fact that the higher pay given in India is intended inter 
alia to compensate for the loss of these concessions or allowances. Nevertheless, 
there are certain matters in respect to which we consider that a more liberal policy 
should be adopted, for we feel convinced that if British officers are to serve conten- 
tedly in India additional attractions are necessary, and these, we think, should take 
the form of concessions in kind. 

13. In the British service in India, officers who are required to maintain chargers 
receive an additional allowance of Es. 30 a month for each charger. In the 
Indian Army, all officers are required to maintain chargers, in varying numbers, 
according to their rank and to the arm of the service to which they belong ; and their 
pay in theory includes an allowance of Rs. 30 a month for each charger which they 
have to maintain. The cost of keeping a charger has risen greatly since his rate was 
fixed, and evidence points to the conclusions that it is now at least Rs. 60 a month in 
most stations. It is obvious that the Indian Army officer who draws in the lower 
ranks only Rs. 1 00 a month, higher pay than a British service officer of corresponding 
rank, and has to spend Rs. 60 a month out of that Rs. 100 to maintain a charger, is 
only Rs. 40 a month better ofE than an officer of the British service. This advantage 
is too small to compensate for the disadvantages of continuous service in India with 
Indian troops. Moreover, the horse allowance of Rs. 30 a month included in the 
Indian Army Officers’ pay was intended to cover in part the cost of purchase. Its 
inadequacy for this purpose is patent ; and the result is that the young Army Officer 
has to start his career by providing himself with a charger, and is then continuously 
out of pocket by the difference between the cost of its upkeep and the sum included 
in his pay for that purpose. 

In the United Kingdom, mounted officers are provided with chargers by 
Government, which also pays for their upkeep. We recommend the adoption of a 
similar arrangement in India. But we see no reason why all officers in the Indian 
Army, other than cavalry officers, should be mounted, and we consider that in 
infantry regiments and similar units only the following officers should be mounted 
and should have one charger each : — ^the commanding officer, second-in-command, 
company commanders, adjutant and quartermaster, a total of eight. In cavalry regi- 
ments we recommend that all officers, including the conamanding officer, should have 
two chargers each, , 

14. Subject to these limitations, we strongly recommend, for both the British 
service and the Indian Army : — 

(1) That Government should provide each moimted officer free of charge with 

the authorised number of chargers. 

(2) That Government should provide forage free of charge for the upkeep of 

such chargers. ^ 
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(3) That Government should provide an Indian groom for each horse ; such 

grooms to be enlisted soldiers, paid, rationed and clothed bj Govern- 
ment. 

(4) That, in the case of o£S.cers of the British service, the horse allowance now 

given in addition to pay should be withdrawn. 

(6) That no reduction should be made in the pay of officers of the Indian 
Army in consideration of Government relieving them of the cost of 
providing and maintaining chargers. The reason for this recom- 
mendation will, we believe, be made clear by a study of the Section 
dealing with the adoption of a uniform scale of pay for officers of the 
two services. 

(6) That saddlery and horse-kit should be issued free by Government, and 
be borne on regimental charge. 

It is for consideration, however, whether under modern conditions there is the 
same necessity to provide all staff officers with chargers. In many theatres of war a 
pool of horses was formed to enable officers of the staff and departments of divisions 
and higher formations to carry out such mounted duties as were necessary. A pool 
of motor cars was also formed to enable them to perform those duties for which 
horses were not needed. A somewhat similar system might be adopted in India, 
both in peace and in the field. 

15. Other concessions which we recommend for all British officers are the 
following : — 

(1) Officers should have the right to purchase from Government rations, fuel, 

oil and other articles stocked by Government departments, for them- 
selves and their families. 

(2) Tents should be provided free by Government and be kept in unit or 

arsenal charge. They should be issued for use on manoeuvres and 
field training, as well as on active service, and transport for them 
should be provided free by Government. No deduction should be 
made from the pay of officers of the Indian Army in return for the 
free provision of tents, notwithstanding the fact that this pay theo- 
retically includes a sum on accoimt of tentage. 

This tentage allowance has been for so long merged into pay that it is not 
easy to ascertain exactly what it was given for, and thus it has had for 
years past little or no relation to its original object. 

(3) Officers of the British service should be allowed a soldier servant from the 

ranks, as in the United Kingdom. Officers of the Indian Army should 
be allowed an Indian soldier servant from the ranks, special enlist- 
ments being made for the purpose, if necessary. ^ 

Travelling and Detention Allowances. 

16. The present arrangements under which British officers draw travelling and 
detention allowances are complicated, unpopular and imeven in operation. 

When travelling by rail, officers pay their own fares and draw a certain sum in 
cash, as laid down in Army Eegulations, India, Volume X, paragraph 29(a). This 
sum is expressed in terms of fares, and varies according to factors such as the railway 
line over which the journey is performed, the rank of the officer travelling, and the 
nature of the duty on whieh the travels, whether permanent transfer or temporary 
or inspection duty. There is also a scale of aUowances for an officer’s wife and 
family. 

Officers also draw detention allowance at Rs. 5 a day, under the conditions speci- 
fied in Army Regulations, India , V olume I. paragraphs 254 and 254- A. Ordinarily, 
however, an officer is not entitled to any detention allowance for the day on which 
he commences or terminates a journey, nor if he returns to headqxiarters on the same 
day. 

In lieu of the present arrangements, we recommend the adoption of a system 
under which warrants, to cover the officer, his servants and baggage according to an 
44AJ> 
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autliorised scale, and, where admissible, his family, should be issued for all journeys 
on duty ; and the of&cer should draw in addition an allowance at the rate of Rs. 5 for 
a single day or part of a day on which he travels, and Rs. 10 for a night away from 
his headquarters, but not both. 

We also recommend the grant of a free passage home, for an officer of the Indian 
Army and his family, once at the end of his service, either on retirement or on 
unemployment. 

Medical Attendance. 

17- Another matter which has been brought prominently to our notice relates 
to the insufficiency of European medical officers. In the past there has been an 
implied understanding that the British officer, while serving in India, has the 
right to expect that his wife and family will be treated, when sick, by men of their 
•own race. We find that considerable anxiety is felt by married officers of the 
Indian Army and their wives in regard to medical attendance in the future. It 
is recognised by these officers that the Indian Medical Service is being recruited 
more and more from Indians, and that in consequence there is increasing probability 
of their wives and daughters being stationed in places where European medical 
aid is not procurable without much delay and great expense. This risk they are 
most anxious to minimize ; and they consider that it is the duty of Government to 
take measures to assist them. We entirely agree. We strongly urge that hospital 
accommodation for the wives and families of British officers should be provided in 
places where European doctors are available, either in station hospitals for British 
troops or in civil hospitals. We recommend that, until such arrangements are 
complete, a British Medical Officer should be placed in visiting medical charge of out- 
lying places where officers’ wives and families are stationed. 

We also consider that the establishment of maternity homes at suitable centres 
is deserving of every encouragement, that convalescent homes for officers in good 
climates are urgently needed, and that the matter of their provision should be taken 
up as soon as possible. 


Transfer to Half -pay List. 

18. Our attention has been called to the regulation (A.R.I., Vol. I, para. 723) 
under which an officer whose transfer to the half-pay list has been caused by medical 
unfitness resulting from military duty is, on restoration to full pay, only allowed to 
reckon up to one year of the time spent on half-pay for promotion and pension. This 
regulation appears to us to bear very hardly on officers who have spent more than one 
year on the half-pay list as a consequence of wounds received or illness contracted on 
active service ; and we recommend that the limit of time should be abolished, with 
retrospective efiect from the beginning of the war. 

Family Pensions Funds. 

19. In the course of our investigations in India we became aware that there is 
considerable dissatisfaction with the present methods of management of the two 
military provident funds, which consist of the subscriptions and donations of officers, 
viz., the Indian Military Service Family Pension Fund now closed to new entrants 
and its successor, the Indian Military Widow’s and Orphans’ Fund. 

The complaints are briefly as follows : — 

(а) That the 4 per cent, interest given by the Secretary of State on balances 

is too low, having regard to rates of interest now obtainable. 

(б) That no accounts, beyond a statement after the quinquennial actuarial 

audit, are pubhshed ; that even this statement is not circulated to all 
subscribers and is not in a form intelligible to men unaccustomed to 
deal with financial problems. 

(c) That the subscribers, whose money forms the funds, have no voice what- 

ever in its management. 

(d) That the rule under wMch a wife who divorces her husband losps all bene- 

fits from the fund is unjust. 
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We put forward tte following suggestions : — 

(1) We understand tliat tte rate of interest is for the present to be per cent. 

instead of 4 per cent. We recommend that any benefits wmch may 
accrue from this or subsequent increases should be devoted to increas- 
ing pensions rather than decreasing subscriptions, and we are in a 
position to say that this is the general feeling in the Indian Army. 

(2) A simple and intelligible annual balance sheet should be published as 

soon after the close of the financial year (31st March) as possible ; and 
the opportunity should be taken of explaining very briefly the princi- 
ples on which the funds are managed, the advantages compared with 
those obtainable from an insurance company, and mentioning also 
the benefits admissible under the Royal Warrant. 

(3) It would be a source of satisfaction to the officers of the Indian Army if 

a small committee, nominated officially from among their own 
number, were given facilities to examine the affairs of the funds 
once a year at the India Office, and so be in a position to inform their 
comrades that they are satisfied (as far as laymen can be) that the 
fun^ are being managed in the best interests of the officers of the 
Ind^n Army. This committee might consist of the Secretary, 
Military Department, India Office, a pensioned officer to be nominated 
by the Secretary of State, and an officer on furlough to be nominated 
by the Government of India. Their report should be included in the 
same document as the balance sheet, and a copy of the complete docu- 
ment should be sent to every subscriber to the funds. 

(4) We agree that the rule mentioned in clause (d) above is inequitable. We 

suggest that a^ clause should be included in the regulations, providing 
that in such circruMtances the surrender values of the pension of the 
wife, and of the children if committed to her charge, sbnu ld be paid 
to the wife. 


# 
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SECTION II. 

Applicability to India op a Unipob.m Scale oe Pay oe British Officers. 

20. In paragrapli 2 of Section ! of this Part we referred to the existence of 
certain anomalies in the pay of British officers of the Indian Army . _ It has been 
suggested that the British officer at home, in the Colonies, in India, or in the Indian 
Army, should be paid, under Royal Warrant, a universal rate of pay (which ma]r be 
called A), with an automatic overseas allowance when serving out of the United 
Kingdom (termed B), and an Indian allowance, to compensate for service in the 
Indian Army (which may be called C). Thus the British service officer serving in 
India would receive A flus B ; while the British officer in the Indian Army would 
receive A plus B plus C. 

Three Tnain difficulties stand in the way of the complete adoption of this sys- 
tem. Firstly, fluctuations in the sterling exchange value of the rupee render 
it practically impossible to express A in terms of rupees : consequently it would be 
necessary to adopt an arbitrary rate of exchange which might, in the course of time, 
differ materially from the actual market rate, and this would almost certainly give 
rise to doubt and misunderstanding as to the equity of the process of calculating 
Indian rates of pay. Secondly, the basic British rate. A, is liable to periodical 
revision with reference to the rise or fall in the cost of living at home ; and it might 
thus happen that an officer’s pay in India was automatically raised or lowered 
with reference to conditions at home which did not affect his expenses in India to 
any marked degree. Thirdly, it is impossible to secure a uniform system of pay 
so long as promotions in the British service depend on regimental vacancies and 
in the Indian Army are governed by a time-scale. 

These objections appear to be so valid that we are forced to reject the proposal, 
in the form in which it has been placed before us. 

21. In effect, however, the system under which the scales of pay of British 
officers serving in India have recently been fixed is based to a large extent on the 
principle referred to in paragraph 20. That is to say, although pay is consolidated 
and expressed in rupees, the amount has been fixed with reference to the sterling 
rates of pay at home, inci eased in recognition of such factors as service in India, loss 
of home allowances, and, in the case of the officers of the Indian Army, with the 
addition of “ staff pay ”. That element of the consolidated rupee pay which repre- 
sents the excess over the home scale of pay is not, however, “ automatic ”, but 
varies from rank to rank. Taking the rupee at 2s. for the purpose of illustration 
and comparison, and converting the authorised rupee scale of pay into sterling at 
that rate, element (B) ranges from£l90 in the case of a second-lieutenant of the Bri- 

'tish service to £736 in the case of a lieutenant-colonel in command. 

22. We consider that the method of fixing scales of pay in India, as described 
in <the preceding paragraph, is the only practicable one, in view of the difficulties 
already referred to, and that the pay must, as in the case of the other services, be 
fixed on a rupee basis. But an analysis of the consolidated scale of pay of the 
British service officer in India, and of the pay of rank (exclusive, that is, of “ staff 
pay ”) of the British officer of the Indian Army, indicates certain anomalies which 
it is desirable to eliminate. It will be seen that the rates vary only in the following 
ranks, the scales in all other ranks being the same for both classes of officers. 


Eaiiks. 

British 

service 

(pon 

solidated 

pay). 

1 

Indian 
Army (pay 
of rank). 


Eemajrks. 


Captain on promotion .. .. 

Es. 

750 

• Es. 
700 

Indian Army officer is worse off by 

Es. 

50 

Captain after 15 years’ service 

. 850 

750 

Ditto 

ditto 

100 

l^ajor •• •• *• •• 

950 

900 

Ditto 

ditto 

50 

Major after 5 yeais’ service as such • . 

1,050 

950 

Ditto 

ditto 

100 

X-ieutenant-Colonel 

1,250 

1,150 

Ditto 

ditto 

100 
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In a few years there will be no captains in the Indian Army with less than 
9 years’ service, at which period an officer, if a captain, will drawEs. 760 a month, 
•or the same as the British service captain from date of promotion imtil he attains 
15 years’ service. In the other four cases, the relative inferiority of the Indian 
Army Officer is compensated for by the higher stafi pay which he is probably draw- 
ing by that time, viz., Es. 200 a month as company commander, instead of Es. 100 
as company officer'. 


The system, however, under which “ staff pay ” is drawn by British officers 
of the Indian Army requires examination. It is not properly “ staff pay ”, since 
most of the officers are holding regimental and not staff appointments ; in effect 
it is an additional allowance for serving in the Indian Army. Every officer, from 
the most junior upwards, draws it ; but its real nature has been obscured by the 
fact that, although every officer on joining the Indian Army draws this so-called 
“ staffi pay ” of Es. 100 a month (in the infantry) as a company officer, the “ staff 
pay ” is increased to Es. 200 a month in the case of a company commander, Es. 250 
in the case of the second-in-command, and Es. 600 in the case of the commanding 
officer, while the adjutant and quartermaster draw Es. 200 and 160 a month respec- 
tively, in lieu of their Es. 100 as company officers. 


23. We consider it desirable to separate the present “ staff pay ” into two 
elements, viz., (1) an Indian Army allowance of Es. 100 a month, to be drawn by 
all British officers of the Indian Army (excluding departmental or staff officers 
on consolidated rates of pay) up to and including lieutenant-colonels commanding 
regiments, and by Indian ijmy officers serving in departments (other than those 
on consolidated pay), and (2) command, or additional regimental pay, at the 
following monthly rates : — 


Commanding of6.cer 
Second-in-command 
Company commander 
Adjutant 
Quartermaster . . 


Es. 

400 -) 

160 >• Command pay. 
lOOj 

100 ■) Additional regimental 
50/ pay. 


24. Coupled with this proposal, we recommend an exact assimilation of the 
pay of rank of the British officer of the Indian Army with the consolidated pay of 
the British Service Officer. 


The following table shows the efiect of those proposals in respect of infantry 
officers of the Inffian Army : — . 

414AD 
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♦Includes company command pay, where applicable, flf company commander. Jlf second-in-command. §Ck)mmand pay. 
llTbe adjutant and quartermaster will draw Es. 100 and Rs. 60 a month respectively, in addition to Indian Army pay of rank and Indian 
Army allowance, f Includes Rs. 350 command pay. 
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•Officers serving with, Indian cavalry draw a higher rate of “ 
officers of the infantry branch. The rates are as follows : — 

staff pay ” than 


Staff Pay. 


Es. 

2nd Lieutenant .. 

150 

Lieutenant .. .. .. y.. 

150* 

Lieutenant after 7 years’ service 

150* 

Captain . . 

1.50* 

Captain after 9 years’ service 

150* 


2Eot 

Captain after 15 years’ service 

150* 


^tOf 

Major . . 

1,50* 


250t 

Major after 5 years as such 

250t 


sooj 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

250t 


soot 

Lieutenant-Colonel in command 

7CC§ 

* As squadron officer, t ^ squadron commander. J As second-in-command. § As commanding officer. 


The adjutant draws Es. 250 a month and the quartermaster Es. 200 a month, 
as compared with Es, 200 a month and Es. 150 a month in the infantry. 

It will he seen that the “ stafi pay ” of cavalry ofi&cers is Es. 50 a month higher 
than the corresponding rate in the iiifantry, and Es. 100 higher in the case of the 
commanding officer. These higher rates are presumably due to the fact that caval- 
ry officers have to maintain two chargers each (three in the case of the command- 
mg officer), whereas infantry officers have to maintain only one. Incidentally, 
we recommend that in future the commanding officer of an Indian cavalry regiment 
should be required to maintain only two chafers, instead of three as at present. ■ 

We have already recommended that Government should relieve all infantry 
officers of the cost of upkeep of a charger, for which a sum of Es. 30 a month is 
included in their pay, and all cavalry officers of the cost of upkeep of two chargers, 
for which a sum of Es. 60 a month is included in their pay. The evidence which 
we have received shows that the cost of maintaining a charger is not less than Es. 60 
a month at the present time. We consider therefore that cavalry officers, who 
under our proposals will be relieved of the cost of maintaining two chargers, should 
be treated exactly the same as infantry officers in respect of pay of rank, Indian 
Army allowance, command pay, and additional regimental pay. 

The following comparative table shows the effect of these proposals, in typical 
cases of each rank in the cavalry : — 


Rato 

Peesent. 

Nett 

emolu- 

ments. 

Peoposeu. 

Total. 

Difference, 

Pay of j 
rank. 

Staff 

pay. 

Deduct 
cost of 
keeping 
chargers. 

Pay of 
rank. 

Indian 

Army 

allow- 

ance. 

1 Com- 
mand 
pay. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




Lieutenant (squadron officer) 

475 

150 

t 

120 

505 

476 



675 

+ 


Captain after 9 years’ service (squadron 

750 

150 

120 

780 



• . 


+ 


officer). 





■ 






Major (squadron commander) 

900 

250 

120 

1,030 





+ 

120 

1 

Major after 5 years as ancii (second-in- 

950 

300 

120 

1,130 



15 1 



170 

command). 











Lieutenant-Colonel (in command) 

. 1,150.. 

. 700 

180 

1,670 



40 


+ 

80 
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25. In the foregoing paragraphs we have shown inter alia how it is proposed 
to efiect an assimilation of the pay of rank of the British ofEcer of the Indian Army 
with the consolidated Indian pay of the British Service Officer. There will, how- 
ever, be in the future a certain number of Indian officers serving in the Indian 
Army and holding the King’s commission; and it is necessary to consider what 
difierence, if any, should be made in their pay as compared with that of British 
officers. 


26. The Secretary of State has laid down the principle that the pay of Emopean 
officers of the civil departments in India should include an item to be called over- 
seas or expatriation allowance ”, which will be drawn by Europeans only whilst 
serving in India, and by Indians only when serving outside India. This allowance 
ranges, in the revised scales of pay of the Indian Civil Service, from Rs. 150 to 
Es. 250 a month, and in those of the Indian (Imperial) Police Service from Es. 125 
to Es. 250 a month. The periods on the various rates of overseas allowance are 
shown in the following table ; — 


Indian Civil Service* 

Rs. 

Police. 

7 years . . 

.. 150 

6 year’s 

4 years . . 

.. 200 

4 years 

Thereafter 

.. 250 

3 years 

Thereafter .. 


Rs. 

125 

150 

200 

250 


In both services there are appointments above the time-scale, which are filled 
by selection, and the holders of winch draw the same rates of pay, whether Euro- 
peans or Indians. 


27. It appears impossible to resist the view that a similar principle should be 
applied in the case of the Indian Army, that is to say, that Indian officers with King’s 
commissions should receive rather less emoluments in India than the British officer. 
At the same time, it is undesirable to make any great reduction in the emoluments 
of Indian officers, in view of the fact that they will have to live in the s.ame style 
as the British officers, pay the same mess subscriptions, and conform generally to the 
same standard in respect of entertaining, sports, games, social obligations„etc. To 
this extent their standard of obligatory expenditiue is perhaps more definitely fixed 
than is the case with Indian officers of other services, such as the Indian Civil 
Service and the Police, who can regulate their style of living, within certain limits, 
to suit their own tastes and pockets. 

28. For these reasons we recommend that the overseas allowance of British 
officers of the Indian Army, which will not be drawn by the Indian officers with 
King’s commissions, should be at lower rates than in the case of either the Indian 
Civil Service or the Police Service, and we suggest the following : — 


2nd Lieutenant . . 

Lieutenant 

Captain 

Major 

Lieutenant-Colonel 


] 


Rs. 100 a month. 

Rs. 150 a month. 
Rs. 200 ,, 


In stafi appointments and commands, the pay of which is consolidated, Indian 
officers will draw the full pay equally with British officers. In departments in which 
the emoluments are regulated by Indian Army pay of rank 'plus departmental pay, 
Indian officers will draw the pay of rank admissible to them while in regimental 
employment, that is, without the overseas allowance, and departmental pay in addi- 
tion. Indian officers will also draw the Indian Army allowance under the same 
conditions as British officers. 


29. We also recommend that the Indian pay of British service officers should be 
expressed in similar terr^, so as to indicate what portion of the excess of their Indian 
pay over the sum of their pay and allowances at home represents overseas or expat- 
riation allowance. The balance of this excess represents roughly the estimated 
difierence in the cost of living in India as compared with that at home, ta ki’-ng into 
account the various allowances admissible at home but not drawn in India. 

30. The following table shows the pay of rank and overseas allowance admissible 
undef this proposal to officers of various ranks, in both the British Service and the 
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Indian Army. It omits Indian Army allowance, command pay, and additional 
regimental pay, which, will he admissible to British ofGLcers and Indian officers with 
King’s commissions alike, as shown in the table in paragraph 24 : — 

Pay of rank. Overseas Total. 




Allowance. 


2nd Lieutenant 

325 

100 

425 

2nd Lieutenant after 2 years’ service 
Lieutenant . . 

• • 375 

100 

475 

Lieutenant after 7 years’ service 

450 

100 

650 

Captain 

Captain after 9 years’ service 

• • 1 650 

100 

760 

Captain after 15 years’ service . . 

750 

100 

860 

Major 

800 

150 

950 

Major after 5 years’ service as such 

900 

160 

1,060 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

1,060 

200 

1,260 


31 . We recommend that British officers of the Indian Army, serving temporarily 
with Indian troops outside India, should continue to draw the overseas allowance, 
which should of course be admissible in aU cases to Indian officers with King’s 
commissions when serving outside India. 


Effect of the Foregoing Proposals. 


32. It will be observed that the first effect of the foregoing proposals will be to 
increase the emoluments of five officers in each regiment, holding the appointment of 
company or squadron commander or second-in-command, by Es. 100 a month (or in 
some cases by Rs. 60 a month), and the emoluments of captains of less than nine 
years’ service (a rapidly disappearing class) by Rs. 60 a month. We think that there 
are good pounds for recommending such increase, since the present scale is open to 
the criticism that it does not provide for a sufficient periodic rise during the years 
between attaining nine years’ service and promotion to lieutenant-colonel. For 
instance, a captain of nine years’ service, who is also company commander, draiWg 
Rs. 960 a month, and receives no increase tiU he is promoted major at eighteen years* 
service, when he gets Rs. 1,100. He then waits five years for a further rise of Rs. 60 
a month. For purposes of comparison, the following extract from the table showing 
the revised rates of the Imperial Police service is instructive : — 


Indian Army. 


Pdiee. 


Captain after nine years’ service and company 
commander, Rs. 950. 


After 9 years 


■I 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


29 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


•17 


99 


L 18 


Es. 

800 

850 

900 

950 

1,000 

1,050 

1,100 

1,150 

1,200 

1,250 


Ttfajor and company commander, Rs. 1,100 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


99 


919 

99 

99 


1,250 

1,300 

1,300 

1,350 

1,350 


It win be seen that while a captain of nine years’ service and company com- 
mander may remain for ten years on Rs. 960 a month, and on promotion to major 
will draw Es. 1,100 a month for the next five years, the police officer will rise during 
the same period from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,360 by annual increments of Rs. 60 up to 
Rs. 1,260 and then biennial increments of tie same amount. 


We consider that the relative advantage of the Police service during the above- 
mentioned years affords a strong ground for supporting the slight increase in the 
emoluments of the British officers of the Indian Army which we have proposed in 
paragraph 24. 
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33. Our proposals will, however, have other consequences which require 
careful examination. 

In the first place, it will affect the total emoluments of ofiS.cers, both of the 
British service and of the Indian Army, hol^g staff appointments in India. At 
present, under paragraph 14, Army Regulations, India, Volume I, a British Service 
Officer holding a staff appointment in India draws the Indian Army pay of his rank 
plusth-Q staff pay of the appointment, as laid down in paragraph 1, Army 
Regulations, India, Volume I. As Indian Arm;f pay of rank is in some cases lower 
tT-ian the British service rate of Indian pay, this method of calculation involves 
certain inconveniences. The result, however, of adopting the proposal to level up 
Indian Army pay of rank to the British service scale of pay of the corresponding 
rank would be to increase the total emoluments in each case (British service and 
IndiaTi Army) of the officer holding the staff appointment. For example, we take 
the case of a lieutenant-colonel appointed to be general staff officer, Ist grade (staff 
payRs. 700). 

He now draws Indian Army pay of rank=Rs. 1,750 plus Rs. 700 staff pay= 
Rs. 1,850. If the Indian Army pay of rank were assimilated, as we propose, to the 
scale of Indian pay of the British service, a general staff officer, 1st grade, would re^ 
ceive, if a British service officer, Rs. 1,250 plus Rs. 700= Rs. 1,950, and if an Indian 
Army officer, Rs. 1,250 plus Rs. 100 Indian Army allowance plws Rs. 700 staff pay= 
Rs. 2,050. Therefore there would be an increase in emoluments of Rs. 100 in one 
case and Rs. 200 in the other case, for which there appears to be no justification ; 
and the rates of pay would be different for the two services, which is undesirable. 


34. For these reasons, we propose that the pay of staff appointments should be 
consolidated, at the following monthly rates : — 


Present rate of staff pay, Es. 700' 


’ General Staff Officer, 1st grade 
Assistant Adjutant General . . 

■■ Assistant Quartermaster-General 
Assistant Adjutant and Quarter- 
master-General. 


Es. 

1 1850 


Present rate of staff pay, Es* 400 


, General Staff Officer, 2nd grade 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant Ge- 
neral. 

J Deputy Assistant Quartermaster 
General. 

j Deputy Assistant Adjutant and 
^ Quartermaster-General. 


Present rate of staff pay, Es. 400 
Present rate of staff pay, Es. 250 


Brigade Major 

Genieral Staff Officer, 3rd grade 
Staff Captain 


j 1,350 

1,200 
]• 1,000 


These consolidated rates are, with one exception, the same as those which a 
Heutenant-colonel, a major after five years as such, and a captain of nine years’ 
service or over would draw respectively under the present system, and are, in our 
opinion, adequate. A brigade-major at present draws Indian Army pay of r auk plus 
Rs. 400 staff pay. We recommend that, in accordance with the home practice, a 
brigade-major should receive rather lower emoluments than a general staff officer, 
2nd grade, and we propose a consolidated pay of Rs. 1,200 a month. 

35. The next point to be examined is the effect which our proposals will have on 
the emoluments of Indian Army officers, serving in departments, whose pay is 
governed by Indian Army pay of rank, plus departmental staff pay. The depart- 
ments affected are : — : 

Cantonment Magistrate’s Department. 

Judge Advocalje General’s Department. 

Remount Department. 

Supply and Transport Corps. 


The rates of departmental staff pay admissible in addition to Indian Army pay 

of rates are laid down in Army Regulations, India, Volume I, paragraph I (a), (d) 
(^g) and (h). o r v / \ 
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As we do not recommend an increase in the total emoluments of departmental 
officers, it will be necessary to reduce the rate of departmental stafi pay, with refer- 
ence to the facts that every officer in the Indian Army will, in future, draw Rs. 1 00 a 
month as Indian Army allowance, and that the pay of rank has in several cases been 
increased. We consider that departmental staff pay should in future be termed 
“ departmental pay ”, if indeed it is nOt found possible hereafter to consolidate the 
rates of pay in these departments. 

36. Next, the question of the effect of the foregoing proposals on the leave pay 
of officers requires consideration. 

We have examined this question and find that in no single case will the leave 
allowances, out of India, of an officer of the British service or of the Indian Army be 
affected, except that those officers of the Indian Army whose emoluments we propose 
to raise {vide paragraph 24 ante) will of course benefit to that extent while on privi- 
lege leave. 

37. There remains for consideration the case of the officer who acts for another 
officer, whether in staff or regimental employ, absent on leave*. 

A. — Indian Army , — 

During the privilege leave. portion, the officiating officer draws no extra pay. 
During the furlough portion he draws his Indian Army pay of rank, ^lus half the 
staff pay of his own appointment plus half the staff pay of the officiating appoint- 
ment. 

We recommend that this rule be altered, and that the officiating officer should 
draw, during the furlough portion of the absentee’s leave, the full consolidated pay of 
the officiating appointment, and that the full command pay of his own regimental 
appointment be similarly available for the officer acting for him, and so on all down 
the chain of acting appointments. The same principle should govern all kinds of 
command pay, that is, the officer acting for an officer holding a higher regimental 
appointment should draw the full command pay of the latter’s appointment. 

An examination of this question shows that our proposal would not add appre- 
ciably to the cost of furlough arrangements, and that the higher cost will be chiefly 
due to the increased remuneration proposed for certain classes of officers, not to the 
effect of granting one officer, acting for another officer absent on furlough, the full 
consolidated or command pay of the appointment. 

R . — British Army . — 


The extra cost to Government would be somewhat greater in the case of a 
British service officer officiating in a staff appointment, the pay of which we propose 
to consolidate. The following instances illustrate this point : — 



Present. 

[Indian Army pay of rank 
plvs half staff pay of 
officiating appoint- 
ment.] 

Proposed. 

lieutenant-Colonel £teting for n G.S*0., 1st grade * • . • 

Rs. 

1,150 +-^= 1,500 

Bs. 

1,860 

Major after 5 years, acting for a G,S.O,, 2nd grade 

I 960 + 1,160 

1,350 

Major acting for a Brigade Major «• *• 

900 + 1.100 

1,200 

Captain after 16 years’ service acting for a Brigade Major • • 

760 +-^= 960 

1,200 

Captain of 9 years’ service acting for a G.S.O., 3rd grade 

750 + 876 

1,000 


* Throughout this section we employ the term "furlongh” to coverall forms of leave other than casual 
and privilege leave* 
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B8. Tlie examination of these matters has, however, led us to investigate the 
necessity for granting furlough to an officer holffing any of the above stafi appoint- 
ments, during his tenure of them. We have come to the conclusion that there is no 
reason why an officer in a sta.ff appointment should, subject to the exception noted 
below, be allowed to absent himself on furlough while holding the appointment. 
If he requires leave in excess of the privilege leave admissible to him, we consider 
that he should vacate the staff appointment,^ and revert to the scale of furlough 
allowances admissible under the rules governing his case. 

The exception referred to is that staff officers should, we consider, be permitted 
once during their tenure of the appointment to take two months’ privilege leave 
combined with one month’s furlough, the latter on the allowances admissible to 
‘officers of their rank. 

The increased cost to Government of the acting arrangements consequent on 
the absence on furlough of the permanent incumbent of a staff appointment would 
therefore be negligible. 

39. There are, however, other officers of higher rank whose claims to'combined 
leave are governed by Army Eegulations, India, Volume I, paragraph 344, and 
Volume II, paragraph 226. Typical examples are army, divisional and brigade 
commanders, and all officers holding major-general’s appointments. 

There is a good deal to be said for the view that officers of and above the rank 
of major-general, and brigade commanders of lower rank, should not be altogether 
precluded from taking furlough during their tenure of command or staff appoint- 
ments, since they are men of considerable seniority who may require a period of rest 
and recuperation and change of climate. 'We therefore recommend that they should 
be permitted to take furlough once during their tenure of a command or staff 
appointment, but not at the end thereof, that it should be permissible to combine 
privilege leave with this furlough, but that the total period of absence on furlough 
or combined leave should not exceed eight months. If an officer holding one of 
these appointments finds it necessary to take leave for more than eight months 
at a time he should vacate his appointment. 

The existing rule (paragraph 344, Army Eegulations, India, Volume I), which 
regulates the allowances of such officers while on furlough, is inoperative under the 
revised scales of pay. In every case it gives a rate of allowance in excess of the 
maximum admissible (£ 1,000 a year). We recommend that a furlough rate of 
allowance out of India be fixed for the officers under consideration. 

We also recommend that, as in the case of other staff appointments, the officer 
appointed to officiate for the absentee should draw, during the furlough portion of 
the latter’s leave, the full pay of the appointment. 

40. Finally, we recommend that all officers of the Indian Army below the rank 
of major-general should draw, while on furlough out of India, the British pay and 
allowances admissible to officers of the British service of corresponding rank while 
on furlough out of India. We see no reason why these rates should not be made 
applicable to officers of the Indian Army also, thus removing one more e-in'af,ip g 
anomaly. 

. 41. Otm attention has beencalled to the rule in paragraph 358, Army Eegula- 
tions, India, Volume I, which dates back to 1886, and which permits the grant to 
officers of the Indian Army of leave in India for one year at a time, extensible to two 
years, on full military pay and half staff pay of appointment. We do not consider it 
necessary to grant furlough in India in excess of six months (which might be combin- 
ed with privilege leave to the amount due, but subject to a maYTTYmm imiit of'g 
months’ absence) ; and we recommend that during such furlough officers should 
draw Indian Army pay of rank plus Indian A^y allowance, but not half the staff 
pay of the appointment. 

42. We recommend that in future leave be of three kinds only — 

(1) Casual leave (or station leave). 

(2) Privilege leave.' 

(3) Furlough, which may be granted either on private affairs or on medical 

certificate. ' 
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We also recommend ttat tte right to accumulate privilege leave up to ninety 
days be abolished, and that such leave be limited to two months a year (instead of 
sixty days as at present) ; except that when an officer in regimental employ has 
been refused privilege leave on public grounds for two consecutive years, he may be 
granted three months’ privilege leave in the third year, the grant of such leave 
being at the discretion of the divisional commander. 

Summary. 

43. The various recommendations made in this section are summarised below : — 

{a) That the present system of fixing the pay of officers of the army in India in 
rupees be continued. 

(6) That the pay of rank of officers of the Indian Army be assimilated in all 
cases to the consolidated pay of British service officers in India of 
corresponding rank and length of service. 

(c) That all officers of the Indian Army be given, in addition to pay of ranks, 

an Indian Army allowance of Es. 100 a month, except when serving 
as departmental or staff officers on consolidated rates of pay. 

(d) That all regimental officers of the Indian Army, both in the cavahy and in 

the infantry, should draw in addition “ command pay ” or “ additional 
regimental pay ” at the rates shown in paragraph 23. 

(e) That the present “ staff pay ” of the Indian Army be abolished. 

(/) That the consolidated pay of British service officers in India, and the pay 
of rank of British officers of the Indian Army, should be considered 
to include an element of “ overseas or expatriation allowance”, at 
the rates proposed in paragraph 28. This allowance to be drawn 
by all British officers while serving in India, and by Indian officers 
with the King’s commission while serving out of India ; and by 
British officers of the Indian Army serving temporarily with Indian 
troops or formations outside India (e.y., in Mesopotamia or Palestine). 

(y) That the pay of staff appointments be consolidated, and fixed at the 
rates proposed in paragraph 34. 

(h) That the present rates of “ departmental staff pay ” be revised, with 

reference to the proposed increase in the pay of rank of certain officers 
of the Indian Army and the proposed grant of Indian Army allowance, 
so as not to entail higher emoluments than are drawn by such officers 
at present. 

(i) That “ departmental staff pay ” be termed in future “ departmental pay,” 

but that the question of consolidating the pay of departmental officers 
be considered. 

(j) That the present rules governing the pay of officers officiating in furlough 

vacancies be rescinded ; and that in future the officiating officer 
should draw, during the furlough portion of the absentee’s leave, the 
full consolidated pay of the officiating appointment, or the full 
command pay of the regimental appointment, as the case may be, and 
so on all down the chain of officiating appointments. The absentee 
officer to be restricted, during the same period, to the furlough allow- 
ance admissible under rule. 

(^) That officers holding staff appointments should be ineligible for furlough 
during the tenure of their appoiutments, subject to the exception 
stated in paragraph 38. 

(Z) That certain officers of high rank should, however, be permitted to take 
furlough or combined privilege leave and furlough, not exceeding eight 
months, once during (but not at the end of) their tenure of their 
commands or staff appo ntments. 

(m) That a rate of fmrlough allowances be fixed for the officers mentioned in 
clause (Z). 


44AD 
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(n) Tiiat all officers of tiie Indian. Army, below tlie rank of major-general, 

sbould draw while on furlough out of India the British pay and 
allowances admissible to officers of the British service of correspond- 
ing rank while on furlough out of India. 

(o) That officers of the Indian Ajrmy be restricted to furlough in India not 

exceeding six months (which might be combined with privilege leave 
up to a total maximum of eight months), and that these officers 
draw during such furlough their Indian Aumy pay of rank plus Indian 
Army allowance. 

(p) That leave in future be of three kinds only ; — 

(1) Casual (or station) leave. 

(2) Privilege leave. 

(3) Purlough, either on private affairs or on medical certificate. 

(g) That, subject to the exception stated in paragraph 42, privilege leave be 
limited to two months a year. 

44. We think that the proposals which we have outlined have the following 
advantages : — 

(1) The assimilation of the British service Indian pay with the pay of rank of 

the British officer of the Indian Army will result in closer relationship 
between the two services, and will remove certain existing anomalies. 

(2) The slight increases in the total emolumerits of certain officers of the 

Indian Army are desirable, having regard to the slow rate of aug- 
mentation between ten years and twenty- four years of service, and to 
the very slight' advantage which the Indian Army officer has, under 
the new scales of pay, over the British service officer. 

(3) The separation of the present “ stafi pay ” of the Indian Army officer into 

the two elements of Indian Army allowance ” and “ command pay ” 
is in accordance with the object for which this additional pay is 
given, and will remove the confusion resulting from the two being 
merged together as at present. 

(4) The introduction of the elements of “ expatriation allowance ” into the 

Indian pay of British service officers and into the pay of rank of British 
officers of the Indian Army is necessary, in view of the principle appli- 
ed to other services, and also affords a simple method of regulating the 
pay of Indian officers with King’s commissions. 

(5) The proposal to grant to an officer, acting in a staff appointment in place 

of an officer on furlough, the ifiill consolidated pay of that appoint- 
ment, and to a regimental officer acting as a commanding officer, com- 
pany commander or second in command, the full command pay of the 
appointment, will tend to a simplification in the calculation of pay 
admissible, and will do away with the present cumbrous rule under 
which an officer draws half the staff pay of his substantive and 
officiating appointments. 

(6) The proposal to make furlough inadmissible (with one slight exception) 

during the tenure of staff appointments, up to and including those of 
general staff officer, first grade, and analogous appointments, is a 
cproUary to the above, and will lead to a simpMcation of the leave 
rules. 

(7) The proposal to regulate the leave allowances of British officers of the 

Indian Army in the same way as those of officers of the British service 
will also lead to simplification of rules and reduction of clerical and 
accounts work, and will be a further step towards the establishment of 
closer relations between the two armies. 
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SECTION III. 

British Troops. 

We turn now to the question of improving the conditions of service of British 
troops. ^ 

Troopship Accommodation,. 

45. We would bring to notice the conspicuous difference that exists even now- 
a-days between the accommodation on board troopships for ofiicers and their families 
and for the non-commissioned ranks and their families. Troop decks are often 
below water line, crowded, and ill- ventilated. Meals are served in an uninviting way. 
Eamily quarters are cramped and' ajEEord little privacy. Latrine, lavatory and bath 
accommodations, especially for families, is often insufficient, and deck space for 
exercise is inadequate. 

This sharp contrast with the comfort of the officers’ accommodation is not in 
accordance with the spirit of the times, and is undesirable at such close quarters 
as obtain on a ship. War conditions have no doubt been responsible for much 
of the discomfort described above ; but we consider that, when regular trooping 
arrangements can once more be made, it wiU be well to take steps to place the 
accommodation and .comfort of the non-commissioned ranks on boardship on a 
considerably higher level. 


Accommodation in Barracks. 

46. We have visited the lines of British troops in several parts of India, and have 
made enquiries from a considerable number of witnesses as to the conditions under 
which British soldiers and their wives and families serve and live in India. As a 
result we express the opinion that, generally speaking, the standard of accommoda- 
tion for single men is not as good as in England ; and that the institutions for their 
general welfare and recreation are by no means so good as to compensate for the 
discomforts of life in barracks in India. Married soldiers and their families are 
worse off than in England in respect of comfort, as well as in pecuniary matters. 

47. We make the following recommendations as regards barracks : — 

(i) That it should be recognised that the British soldier in India must, especial- 
ly in summer, spend a large portion of each day in his barracks, and 
that therefore the barracks cannot be regarded solely as dormitories. 
A portion of each barrack (or group of barracks close together) should 
be sent apart and furnished as a reading and writing room, well 
lighted, and furnished With fans for the hot weather. At present a 
man can neither read nor write after dark anywhere in mdst barracks, 
and there is no inducement for him to stay there. We consider that 
in, India, where the British soldier is cut off from the ordinarly ameni- 
ties of civil life, it is the duty of the Government which he serves to 
see that his immediate surroundings in and around barracks shall 
be on at least as high a level of cormort and efficiency as in England 
and more, that the matter is, in our opinion, one which caimot be 
postponed without the risk of undesirable consequences. 

{ii) The washing and bathing facilities in India are (as a rule) markedly 
inferior to those in England, and this is the more to be deplored in a 
country whdre good arrangements for such matters are an absolute 
necessity. The bathing arrangements as they existed in the British 
cavalry lines at Eisalpur when first occupied appear to be exactly 
what is wanted. 

Married Qua/rters. 

48. In no cases seen by us do married quarters come up to the home standard ; 
in most cases they fall much behind. 

The number of rooms is inadequate, as a rule, even for a married couple without 
children. The bathroom accommodation is too small, and no store-rooms or cup- 
boards are provided. Quarters are often dark and gloomy. The kitchens which 
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we liave seen are either so far from the quarters that they cannot be used, or so small 
that the two families (for whom they are often meant) cannot cook in them at the 
same time. 

The scale of furniture provided is far below the scale allowed in England. As 
a result, married men either have to hire inferior furniture at es^rbitant rates^ from 
local shops, which they can ill afford to do, or see their wives and children living in 
conditions not differing much, except in the matter of fresh air, from slum lodgings 
in London. 

Families in Tridia. do not draw rations ; and the allowance for a soldier’s wife is 
Ks. 8 (16s) a month, with Bs. 2-8 (5s) for each child. 

We strongly recommend that kitchens should be improved ; that wives and 
fftmilipia of soldiers in Tnflia. should receive free rations on a suitable scale ; and that 
the plaxming and furnishing of married quarters should be brought up to a standard 
approaching as nearly as possible to that which obtains at home. 

Regimental Institutes. 

49. The state of regimental institutes in India is far from satisfactory. The 
Army Institute Fund has no money at present, because the territorial units which 
garrisoned the country during the war would not subscribe to it. The consequence is 
that the furniture is decayed and in adequate, and funds are not forthconoing to 
meet the large capital expenditure that would be necessary to put matters on a 
satisfactory footing. The institutes are often gloomy and unattractive, the lighting 
allowance bemg inadequate. The library allowance of Rs. 176 a year is not sufficient 
to do much more than keep existing books in repair. 

There appears to be a consensus of opinion that the Royal Army Temperance 
Association is no longer necessary for the class of men who now fill the ranks of the 
British Army, and that the space it takes up in barracks could be more usefully 
employed. 

At the same time, the young soldiers of the present day are very dependent 
upon outside amusements and recreation. It seems to be agreed that the kind of 
institution that appeals to them is something of the type of a Gymkhana Club, 
having facilities for outdoor games attached to it, and with a cinema theatre 
and dancing room as part of its internal attractions. We venture to suggest that 
opportunity should be taken to apply to the army in India the system introduced at 
Aldershot, to which His Majesty the King referred in the Royal Message to Lord 
Eawlinson on the 25th May 1920. His Majesty wrote : — 

“ I have been struck by the advance made in providing for the recreation and 
amusement of the troops. The Queen and I were especially pleased 
to find that steps are being taken to include the married ia these 

schemes. The provision of clubs for the married women and play- 
grounds for the children is a new and admirable development.” 

We recommend that there should be a room for sergeants, and that a part of 
the club, or perhaps a room in the regimental institute, should be set apart for the 
married families. It is very important that such an institution should be as central 
as possible and entirely undenominational ; that there should be no religious meeting 
or services in connection with it ; also that, with proper safeguards, it should be 
managed by soldiers for soldiers. 


General RemarJcs. 

60. We have had the advantage of seeing the proceedings of a committee 
held under the presidency of Major-General J. M. Walter in October 1919, to consider 
matters such as those referred to above, and wish to record our complete agreement 
with the recommendations made therein. 

We consider, however, that, while it is clearly the duty of Government to see 
that the soldiers and their families are comfortably housed, properly fed, and have in 
their own lines and quarters such means of recreation and employment (apart from 
works) as wil assist them to get through the long Indian day, the provisim of such 
elaborate and initially expensive institutions as garrison dubs is more perhaps than 
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it can be called upon to undertake. We suggest tkat tke Government of India 
should make a loan sufficient to meet the initial expense of starting these institutions 
on a satisfactory footing, and we urge that this be given. It would then be the 
business of the local authorities, with the aid of an Indian Canteen Board, to keep 
them in good order. 

We should lilce to mention here that everyone with whom we have conversed on 
these subjects has represented that obligatory church parade ” service is a 
fruitful source of discontent. This result may be due in some measure to the fact 
that the chaplains who minister to the troops are not always selected with reference 
to their special qualifications for this duty, a matter which we deal with in Section 
IV Cff Part VIII ot this Report. The general view, however, is that attendance at 
church should be voluntary. 

We wish, in conclusion, to point out that the outlook of the present-day 
soldiers upon life is widely different from that of their predecessors of the old army. 
They have neither their deep-seated discipline nor their long-suffering patience. 
They and their wives look for a higher standard of comfort and a somewhat different 
class of recreation. Their reasonable aspirations must be met, and their idiosyn- 
crasies must be sympathetically studied, if they are to be contented army while 
serving in India. 

44AP 
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SECTION IV. 


Indian Oiticers. 


General Remarlcs. 

51. In common witE others, Indian officers are feeling the effect of high prices. 
A large number have served in France and have paid visits to England, and in 
consequence their ideas of comfort have risen considerehly. They also realise that, 
■whatever may he the case as regards their sons, about whose education we make 
recommendations later in this Section, they themselves, as a class, can never rise 
higher in rank than risaldar major or subadar major. Their disabilities are due to 
the want of the education which is now one of the essentials of good leadership. 
Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that these men have displayed a devotion to 
duty which is beyond praise, and that it is largely due to them that the discipline and 
loyalty of the rank and file of the Indian Army have survived the test of the great 
war. 

Pay. 

52. We therefore make in Appendix I (Item 1) recommendations as to an 
improvement in their pay, which we consider should meet the case, and should re- 
assure them as to the value that is put upon their services by the State. We con- 
sider that the increase in pay should be incremental, should be granted at the dis- 
cretion of commanding officers of units, and should be dependent upon efficiency. 

We recommend that the rank of risaidar in the cavalry should be abolished, 
and that allrisaldars should be on the same scale of pay. 

Additional Regimental Pay. 

53. We are of opinion that the extra duty pay now drawn by the Indian adju- 
tant and Indian quartermaster of a unit, tnz., Rs. 17 - 8 a month, is quite inadequate. 
They are the two hardest-worked Indian officers of their unit, and their responsi- 
bilities are hea-vy. They are usually the best educated and the smartest of the 
younger Indian officers, and therefore the two appointments should be better paid 
than they are now. We make a specific recommendation in Appendix I (Item 2), 
which also includes the case of certain Indian non-commissioned officers. 

Pensions. 


54. As regards pensions of Indian officers, we understand that the Government 
of India are about to submit for the Secretary of State’s approval an increased scale 
based upon the rule in Article 474, Civil Service Regulations, as modified by Govern- 
ment of India, Finance Department, Resolution No. 1085-E.A., dated the 15th 
November 1919. We agree with the principle that the pension of Indian officers 
should follow the lines of the Civil Service Regulations, and be calculated on a 
proportion of the pay drawn previous to retirement. 

The Government of India are also recommending an increase to the special 
invalid pension for Indian officers after 15 years’ service. We concur. ^ 

Outfit Allowance. 

55. It has been generaUy represented to us that an Indian non-commissioned 
officer, on promotion to jemadar, has to incur expenses for outfit which are esti 
mated at about Rs. 250 and Rs. 400 in infantry and cavalry respectively while the 
present pay is Rs. 60 and Rs. 70 a month respectively. This often results in 
indebtedness for years. , 


We consider that sword, belt and tent should be a free issue, and kent on revJ- 
mental charge ; but that an Indian officer should be permitted to keep his sword 
and belt, without payment on honourable retirement. The first issue of uniform on 
Prom^ion from the ranks should be free, and the uniform should be the property of 


— ww^ w VlVm 

66. m mention here that tte method of wearing badgee of rank reoniiee 
^tttoent. At present it is impossible to say whether an Wi officer to(h?S 
Kmg’s commission, and is therefore entitled to salutes from British as S iSia 
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soldiers ; or (5) is an Indian company oflS.cer, and therefore entitled to salutes only 
from Indian soldiers. 

We suggest that Indian officers with the King’s commission should wear badges 
of rank exactly as worn by British officers, and that all others shoxild wear them 
elsewhere. 

Soldier Servants. 

57 . The Indian officer is not allowed a soldier servant by regulation. We think 
that this should be permitted and regularised. 

Status and Allowances when Travelling. 

58. We think that the status and allowances of an Indian officer travelling by 
rail on duty require more consideration than they have received in the past, and we 
make specific recommendations on the subject in Appendix I (Item 3). 

Educational Facilities for Sons of Indian Officers. 

69. Our investigations have left us in no doubt that the education of their sons 
is a matter which is greatly troubling the minds of all Indian officers to-day. They 
see the sens of wealthy zemindars and others reaping the advantages of an education 
which costs more than they can afford, and which enables the former to go up for 
Sandhurst and a King’s commission, or to compete for the many good civil appoint- 
ments now open to Indians. They represent with much force that, as Indians are 
now admitted to positions in the army which were not open to themselves, they have 
a right to expect that Government will not overlook their services, and will make it 
possible for their sons to enter where the doors are shut to them. We believe that 
it will be much to the benefit of their country if the sons of these brave and loyal 
gentlemen are given opportunities to fit themselves to compete on something 
approaching equal terms with the sons of the more wealthy classes. 

60. We therefore welcome the scheme for the establishment of the “ Eatchener 
College ”, which seems likely to meet the need. We note with satisfaction that the 
sons of deceased or living Indian officers are to head the nomination list for the 
College, and that the special terms offered to this class are such as to be within the 
means of all Indian officers. 

We hope that the College, in addition to being eventually the main channel for 
direct commissions to jemadar, will also be capable of educating up to the standard 
required for entry to Sandhurst, as otherwise the earnest desire of the risaldars or 
subadars, to see a road by which their sons can climb higher than the fathers, will be 
doomed to disappointment. If these efforts prove successful, the proposed college 
will some day be found to be insufficient. It will then be necessary either to increase 
its capacity or to found similar colleges at other centres. Later in this part of our 
Report we deal with education as conducted in regimental schools. If these schools 
are to provide primary education of a character to lead up to an institution such as 
the proposed college, and so possibly to Sandhurst, a further argument is provided 
for putting them on to a sound basis. 

Our Indian colleagues have raised the question of the institution of an Indian 
Sandhurst, but they agree with us that the time is not yet ripe for the consideration 
of such a scheme. 

Family Pensions. 

61. We have given the subject of family pensions prolonged consideration, 
Indian officers have represented to us that the present pensions are not sufficient to 
enable the family of a deceased Indian officer to live how-a-days in even tolerable 
comfort, or to keep up anything like the position that it held during the o£S.cer’s life- 
time. In the case of the non-commissioned officer and sepoy, they assert that it is 
not even sufficient to keep the widow from the borders of starvation. They aU lay 
emphasis on the duty of Government in respect of the sons and daughters of men who 
have lost tjieir lives in its service. On the other hand, we recognise the force of the 
argument that the pension is not, as in England, a pension to the widow, but is, as its 
name expresses, a contribution to the family generally by way of compensation for 
the loss of one of its bread- wdnners ; and that any attempt to place it on the basis of n 
widows’ pension, as known in England, fails to recognise the connection of the Indian 
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family witL. the land, and its corporate organisation and system of mutual support. 
In reply, it may be argued that the recent flood of casualties from war and disease 
has swept away these props, and has, at all events in the Punjab, produced so many 
widows and orphans that old customs have failed to prevent a large number from 
coming perilously near to great poverty, and sometimes to actual hunger. The veil 
which hides Indian family life from outside intrusion is a bar to that perfect know- 
ledge which should precede decision ; but we feel strongly that any Government 
which sends a married soldier of any race to a war in which he loses his life should be 
actually responsible for providing a pension sufficient to keep his widow and children 
from want, and should not make its contribution dependent upon the intricacies of a 
family system into which it cannot penetrate. 

As regards the Indian officer’s family pension, we recommend that there should 
be only one rate, viz., the higher ; for we can see no good reason for a variation in 
pensions, whether the officer (or soldier) died of disease contracted on service, or 
attributable to the effects of service, or was killed in action. 

We also recommend a small pension for each child of the deceased officer till a 
boy is 18 years of age, and in the case of a girl till she marries. 

We make a specific recommendation in Appendix I (Item 4). 

Our recommendations as to the family pensions of other ranks will be found in 
the next Section. 


House Accommodation, etc. 

62. It has been represented to us by several Indian officers that they are not 
consulted when standard plans for regimental lines are evolved or altered. We have 
no doubt that their predecessors were consulted when these plans were originally 
drawn up, but we agree that Indian officers should be kept in touch with any proposed 
improvements, and consulted as to local variations. We think that this might be 
done, as regards the men’s lines as well as the Indian officer’s houses, by means of a 
standing station committee of Indian officers, to be presided over by a staff officer in 
each cantonment. We recommend that lighting in all Indian officers’ houses should 
be free, on an approved scale, and that the necessary furniture should be supplied 
free, and kept on Government charge. Where there is a piped water-supply, it 
should be extended to Indian officers’ houses. We have inspected the room allowed 
in the latest pattern of Indian lines as a meeting place for Indian officers, and we 
found it suitable. We recommend the addition to it of a kitchen, to enable Indian 
officers to dine together, or to extend hospitality to their friends. We desire to draw 
attention to a plan for an Indian officer’s house, prepared by our colleague, Major 
Sir Umar Hayat Khan, and reproduced in Appendix II. 

’Rewards for Languages. 

63. We consider that it will be to the advantage of the army for Indian officers 
to be encouraged to learn English ; and several have expressed the opinion that they 
shotdd be treated in this matter somewhat on the same lines as British officers who 
learn oriental languages. We agree, and make specific recommendations asdo rewards 
for passing examinations in English in Appendix I (Item 5). In view of the large 
proportion of the Indian Army which is now, and will be for some time to come, serv- 
ing overseas, it is for consideration by the Government of India whether this system 
of language rewards for Indian officers might not be profitably extended to other 
languages than English, 

Indian Officers to he represetited on Committees. 

64. It seems to us desirable that Indian officers should be represented on 
committees which deal with administrative matters affecting them and other Indian 
ranks. 

We have already recommended their serving on barrack committees. We 
consider that they a,lso should be nominated to cantonment committees and to sta- 
tion hospital committees. 
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Status of Tensioned Indian Officers. 

65. We Lave been impressed by tbe fact that every Indian officer wbo bas 
appeared before us bas expressed bis opinion that tbe status of tbe pensioned Indian 
officer in bis native district is no longer wbat it was, and that be now often meets 
with discourtesy from subordinate civil officials wbo are natives of bis own country. 
Several officers bave stated that, while British officials are too bard worked to give 
much time to their requests, their affairs and those of their men receive but scant 
attention from subordinates. 

In these days, when tbe Indian Army is taking a far larger share than hitherto 
in overseas military duty on behalf of tbe Empire, it is all tbe more necessary that tbe 
affairs of absent soldiers should be promptly and sympathetically dealt with. They 
' should also be treated with courtesy in their own districts. 

66. With these objects in view, we make the following recommendations : — 

(^) That in districts with a considerable military population, the lists of 
registrars, honorary magistrates and honorary civil Judges should 
include a liberal proportion of retired Indian military officers. 

(m) That in such districts, if nomination to district boards obtains, a pen- 
sioned military officer should be nominated to each board. 

(m) That the relative position of Indian military officers in civil or mixed 
darbars should be enhanced and regulated. 

{iv) It is understood that, in the Punjab, a military officer has been nominat- 
ed to the Provincial Legislative Council to represent the army. It is 
suggested that this principle might be adopted in other Provinces 
which have an adequate military connection. 

(v) We have made enquiries as to the vitality of the branches of the “ Indian 
Soldiers Board ” and their activities in rural districts. We are doubtful 
whether these branches generally are yet doing the good work which 
was expected of them. We consider that this board and its branches, 
if the latter function properly, should do much to remove the feeling 
of Indian officers and solffiers that their interests are not well cared 
for by the civil authorities of their districts, both when they are absent 
on duty and after they retire. 

67. We understand that it is proposed to reorganise the whole of the Indian 
Army on what will be, as far as practicable, a territorial basis. Under this scheme, 
units will be grouped much in the same manner as at home. The training or depot 
organisation of each group will be permanently located in the territorial area from 
which the classes composing it are, in the main, recruited. Should this scheme 
materialize, these depdt organisations, working in close co-operation with the local 
branches of the Indian Soldiers Board, should be able materially to further the object 
which we have in view. 

Order of British India. 

68. We conclude this section by remarking that it seems to us that the close of 
the great war is a suitable time to increase the establishment of the Order of British 
India, to which it is the ambition of every Indian officer to belong. We recommend 
that this should be done, either by increasing the numbers in its two present classes, 
or by creating a third class of the Order. 
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SECTION V. 

Indian Other Eanks. 

Pay. 

69. All witnesses 'belonging to tlie Indian Army, Britisli and Indian, whom we 
have seen urge that the pay of the Indian non-commissioned officers and men should 
be raised. The pay of the sepoy on enlistment is Rs. 11a month, and has been at 
this rate since 1911. In addition to this sum, he gets at present Rs. 4 a month war 
bonus, mahing a total of Rs. 15 a month. We understand that, when serving over- 
seas or on service on the frontier, he draws in addition field haMa of Rs. 5 a month, 
malring a total of Rs. 20. Before the war he got free rations only on service ; he now 
receives them always. 

70. The Rs. 4 bonus is a temporary war allowance, specially extended beyond 
the period of the war. It may be taken to represent the increase in prices, or the 
fall in purchasing power, of the sepoy’s basic rate of pay. It was given in April 1918, 
and so has been drawn for two years. We recommend that it be made permanent, 
and that it be incorporated in the pay of the sepoy. It remains to be considered 
whether any further increase is necessary. It is to be remembered that prior to 1917, 
while the sepoy’s pay was Rs. 11 , Rs. 3-8 of this sum was reckoned to be the cost of his 
food ; and that to prevent his having to spend more than that sum on his food he 
received compensation (in cash) when the cost of the staple articles of his diet rose 
above Rs. 3-8. Thus Rs. 7*8 represented his actual nett pay in cash. On the univer- 
sal grant of free rations the sepoy retained the Rs. 3 ‘8, so that his pay in cash (with 
the Rs. 4 war bonus) became exactly double what it was in 1914. The value of the 
ration, at present prices, adds another sum of about Rs. 14 a month to the total cost 
to the State, making in all a minimum sum of Rs. 29 a month. 

71. The Indian soldier has seen the world during the last six years in a way he 
-never has before. His ideas of comfort have risen, and he has acquired certain tastes 
to which he was previously a stranger. He is well aware of what has been done for 
the British soldier in the way of amelioration of conditions of life and pay since the 
war began, and he* is now apt to compare his own pay with that of his British 
comrades. 

72. We have not found that recuiting generally is languishing, except as regards 
one or two classes, though it is doubtful whether the physique and social status of 
the men joining now are what they were before the war. But we have to reckon 
with the fact that Indians, especially Sikhs, are taking to work as mechanics in 
large numbers. Pay far beyond that which the army can ofEer is obtainable now by 
Indians with even a small knowledge of machinery. There are many well-paid 
openings in the Far East of which they are taking advantage ; while India has before 
her a period of industrial and agricul-tural development which will attract many 
thousands of young men of the martial classes. 

73. Our enquiries have made us aware that there was a general expectation that 
the end of the war would be made the occasion of a definite rise in actual pay over 
and above the war bonus, the inclusion of which in pay had been somewhat discount- 
ed. This expectation was, we think, a natural one, and should not be left out of 
consideration. 

Times are changing rapidly in India, as elsewlere. At such a juncture it is 
well to have a contented army. 

74. We regard tMs question as one of the most difficult with which we Have to 
deal. We have indicated briefly some aspects of the problem. It is, however, of 
■such importance that it is desirable to state briefly the principal considerations 
which we think may be urged against the grant of increased pay to Indian other 
ranks. 

75. The arguments which may be used to show that no farther increase is neces- 
sary are as follows : — 

(a) That, with the addition of the war bonus of Rs. 4 a month, which we 
recommend should forma permanent addition to pay, the sepoy will 
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receive in cast just double tbe nett pay which he drew up to 1916, and 
that this is sufficient. 

(h) That it would be unwise to grant a permanent increase of pay in order to 
meet a possibly transient increase in the cost of living. 

(c) That in any case the serving sepoy is not himself much affected by a rise 

in prices, since he is fed and to a large extent clothed by the State ; 
and that as regards his dependents, it has never been contemplated 
that the pay of a youth of 18 or 19 to 24 or 25 should suffice for the 
entire maintenance of a wife and family, who in practice usually rely 
for support largely upon their share in an agricultural holding, 
cultivatedby other members of the family. It is not the case, again 
that all se]poys are married ; and it is probable that the proportion 
of unmarried sepoys will be higher in the future. 

(d) That recruitment since the war has not shown signs of falling off, in spite 

of the abnorm-al numbers recruited during the war. It must also be 
remembered that the terms still offered hold out no definite promise 
that the war bonus will be made permanent. Those who are now 
enlisting do so, therefore, for Rs. 11 a month plus a temporary 
addition of Rs. 4 a month, paid six-monthly in arrears. 

(e) That an increase to the pay of the sepoy would inevitably result in an 

increase to the pay of other employees of Government, such as police 
and forest subordinates and the like, thus imposing a further heavy 
burden on Indian revenues. 

76. We admit the force of these arguments ; but in order to present a complete 
picture we think it desirable, even at the risk of repetiton, to recapitulate briefly 
the main considerations which tell in favour of an increase of pay. These are : — 

(а) That the Indian Army expects a substantial increase, and that it would 

be irnpolitic to disappoint this expectatiqn, especially at a time like 
the present when political agitators aim at imdermining the army’s 
loyalty. 

(б) That the general rise in the cost of living renders the present scale of pay 

insufficient to enable the sepoy to support a wife and family, or other 
dependents. 

(c) That the industrial and agricultural development of India offers other and 
more lucrative employment to youths of the martial classes, and that 
this competition will adversely affect recruitment for the army, unless 
better terms are offered. 

77. After the most earnest consideration, we have formed the conclusion that it 
is necessary, in order to secure the contentment of the Indian Army , to improve the 
terms of service of Indian other ranks, and our specific recommendations will be 
found in Appendix I (Item 6). 

» I 

Good Service and Good Conduct Pay. 

78. We consider it desirable to quicken up the scales of good service and good 
conduct pay. We make specific suggestions in Appendix I (Item 7). 

Family Pensions. 

79. Most of the considerations which we have stated in the preceding Section, in 

connection with |;he family pensions of Indian officers, apply to other ranks also. 
We consider thaf the present rates of family pension for sepoys are inadequate. 
We recommend the abolition of the lower rate, and think that there should be one 
flat rate for all other ranks, plus an allowance for each child, on the same principles 
as for Indian officers. Our complete recommendation will be found in Appendix I 
(Item 8). * 

Several Indian cfficers have pointed out the great inconvenience to holders of 
family pensions, especially women and old folk,, who have to -appear at the nearest 
treasury, often a considerable distance frcm their homes, in order to draw their 
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pensions. It is for consideration wh-ether these pensions might not he everywhere 
paid through the agency of the Post Office, under the supervision and with the 
assistance of the village authorities and the local branch of the Indian Soldiers 
Board. 

Railway Concessions. 

80. "We support a request that has been put forward by several Indian officers 
that Indian non-commissioned officers should be given “ intermediate ” class 
warrants instead of 3rd class, when travelling alone on duty. Th:s follows the rule 
under which a British non-commissioned officer, under the same conditions, travels 
on a 2nd class warrant in India. 

It has been brought to our notice that at present an Indian soldier is entitled, 
under paragraph 78, Volume X, Army Regulations, India, as amended by Indian 
Army Order, October, Appendix, 1917, to free passage by rail to his home for his 
family, if he is going on pension ; but that this is not permitted to men who resign 
the service at their own request. This bears hardly on men who are obliged to 
resign the service for urgent private reasons, and who may be, and often are, a very 
long way from their homes, as, for example, the men of the Gurkha regiment station- 
ed at Quetta. In view of the necessity for proving strong reserves for the Indian 
Army, we think that this concession noight be granted on two conditions — (i) after 
not less than 4 years’ service ; and (ii) to the families of those men only who under- 
take to join the reserve. 

Station Hospitals. 

81. We find from the evidence given before us that the institution of the station 
hospital system is not generally popular with the Indian ranks of the Indian Army, 
The Indian soldier misses his old friends, the regimental doctor and his assistants, 
and dislikes being placed in a ward in the station hospital with men of other units 
and classes. He feels also that he has no one whom he knows and trusts and to 
whom he can apply for medical advice for his family. While these objections to the 
new system are natural, we consider that the advantages of the station hospital 
far outweigh its disadvantages. When the system was introduced into the British 
Army, a good many years ago, almost the same objections were raised. It has long 
stirvived its unpopularity in the British service, and we believe will do so in the 
Indian Army. In India it is still in its infancy, and station hospitals are not as yet 
fully equipped, so that the advantages are not as obvious as they will be later on. 
We recommend, however, that a meffical officer, detailed from the station hospital, 
should be “ attached ” to each regiment, and changed as seldom as possible. We 
Qonsider that all regimental lines should contain a dispensary, which should be 
visited daily by this medical officer or by a sub-assistant surgeon, that families 
should be treated from this dispensary, and that the “ daily sick ” should be seen 
there. We hope that, if these arrangements are made, the present dislike to the 
system will disappear. 

Lines. 

82. We have heard a great deal from witnesses as to the shortcomings of Indian 
lines, and we are aware that there are still many which are much below modern 
standards of living accommodation. On the other hand, we have inspected lines 
constructed on the latest sanctioned plans, and we do not find that these leave much 
to be reasonably desired. We recommend, however, that the ‘reconstruction 
programme, initiated some ten years ago by General Sir O’Moere Creagh, should be 
vigorously pursued and completed as soon as possible. This is so important that 
we suggest that special financial arrangements should be made to carry it into effect. 

83. The following improvements, which are not included in the latest standard 
plans, should be introduced, and we place them in what we consider to be their order 
of urgency : — 

(i) A charpoy and kit box (or locker) to be provided for each maTi 
{ii) Free lighting, on an adequate scale, throughout the lines. 

{Hi) Increase in the number of family quarters, which is all the more neces- 
sary as the Indian Army now spends so much more time overseas 
than fornaerly. We recommend an increase up to 90 and 120 married 
(quarters in cavalry and in infantry respectively, and in other units 
in proportion. » 
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Heligious Teaoh&rs. 

84. It lias been generally represented to us that tbe status and emoluments of 
tbe religious teacbers of units of tbe Indian Army are insufficient to ensure their 
possessing and exercising, the requisite influence over the sepoy in moral and 
religious matters, as well as in the encouragement of a spirit of loyalty. We entire- 
ly agree, and make certain recommendations on the subject in Appendix I (Item 9). 
In the past these teachers have been treated as “ followers.” We think that they 
should have relative rank with, but junior to, jemadars, and that there should be 
one for each class of the strength of a company or over. 

Regimental Offices and Clerics. 

85. The contract allowance system, under which regimental oflSces, etc,, are 
administered, was never easy to manage, and has now become unworkable, owing 
chiefly to the higher rates of pay of skilled clerical labour, and the increased cost 
of all office material. As a result, the office fund is usually in debt, and has to be 
assisted by other funds which should be employed for the ffirect benefit of the men. 
We recommend that the contract allowance should be abolished, and that all 
clerks should be enlisted and given reasonable allowances in addition to their 
regimental pay ; that actual office rent paid should be refunded by Government, 
in cases where no office is provided rent free ; that hot and cold weather charges 
should be borne by Government, and that the necessary office furniture should be 
supplied and kept up by Government. Stationery should be provided free on a 
suitable scale ; also type-writers should be supplied and maintained free of charge, 
in the proportion of two per regiment. 

We recommend a more extended installation of telephonic communication 
between military offices, and between civil and military offices. 

We consider that the arrangements made for the training of Indian military 
clerks for units during the war should be continued as a permanent measure. 

Regimental Schools. 

86. Indian Army schools are at present quite inefficient. The reasons are not 
far to seek, wz.: — 

(i) The want of an educational policy. 

(ii) The absence of any system of training for teachers. 

(Hi) The inadequate pay allowed for the teaching staff ; the head teacher is 
paid Es. 25 (£ 2-lOs.) amonth. 

(i/v) The insufficient allowance — ^Rs. 30 (£ 3) a month — ^for text-books, prizes, 
stationery and equipment. 

(t;) The failure of the State to provide proper school accommodation, library, 
lighting, etc. The present allowance for all these is only Es. 10 (£l) 
a month. 

We consider that this condition of affairs should be remedied as soon as possible. 

A badly paid and therefore discontented teacher can do infinite harm. It is of great 
importance to the State that the young soldier and the children of soldiers should 
be educated on sound and loyal principles. As things are, there is little to prevent 
the regimental school being a centre for discontent and even disloyalty. 

87. We recommend that the principle already laid down in the case of the British 
soldier — ^that education is to be a part of military training — ^be accepted in the TTidia.ri 
Army ; and that while the responsibility for this education, as for other military 
training, should be placed on the officer commanding, he should be given the means 
to discharge it, as recommended above. It is also suggested that an Indian wing of 
the proposed Army Education Corps should be created ; the personnel of this wing 
to consist of Indian officers and non-commissioned officers, trained as teachers, 
and posted to units, as at home. Sons of soldiers, preferably, or other boys of 
martial races, should for the present be educated and trained as teachers at suitable 
schools and colleges, and some of these should be posted to Army Headquarters and 
to commands and divisions, for inspection duties, 

44AD. 
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Eveataallj the proposed Kitchener College and similar institutions should 
provide most of these teachers. The adoption of these proposals would provic^, 
inteT aliOf^ for tlie elcmeiitary education of the sons of Indian soldiers, who would be 
sufficiently well grounded to proceed, with the help perhaps of military scholarships, 
to higher educational institutions. 

Canteens. 

88. It has been suggested to us that an Indian Army Canteen Board might be 
started for the Infiiau Army, either as a branch of the Army Canteen Board or as 
a separate institution. We recommend e^eriment on a cautious scale. 

Grmts of Land. 

89. We are aware that land-hunger is no new thing, but we have been impressed 
by the intense desire to acquire land which now pervades all the Indian ranks of 
the army, particularly in northern India. We understand that 178,000 acres in 
the canal colonies of the Ptmjab are about to be distributed among those Indian 
officers and other ranks who have rendered distinguished service during the late war. 
In the Punjab grants are being made of 2 rectangles (lrectangle= 25 acres) to Indian 
officers, and 1 rectangle to other ranks, A certain amount of land is also being 
given in other provinces ; and where land is not a variable jangri inams are substituted. 
These assignments are of the value of Es. 10 a month for officers and Es. 5 
a month for other ranks, and continue for three lives. We recommend that deserv- 
ing cases from the great war, which have not been included in the present distribu- 
tion, should be noted for land grants in parts of the country to be opened up for 
cultivation by canal projects now under execution or consideration. We are of 
opinion-that any such grants made in the future should be on “ service terms.” 
We also recommend that the matter of grants of land abroad to deserving Indian 
officers and soldiers should be kept in view by the Government of India ; and that 
if, as seems possible, grants of land in British Guiana or East Africa are to be made 
to Indian settlers, any deputation sent to these, or other, countries to make 
enquiries should be accompanied by one or two selected Indian officers. 

Clothing. 

80. We have heard many complaints of the khaki clothing, which is now a free 
issue. It is alleged that in some cases it is of inferior material, that it is badly cut, 
and that the dye is not fast. We have made enquiries into the matter, and we are of 
opinion that, while the complaints are justified, the present inferior quality is due 
to the necessity, on grounds of economy, of using up war stocks of varied kinds, 
and we believe that, when these stocks ’are exhausted, the present grounds of 
complaint will disappear. We recommend, however, that the allowances for 
refitting clothing in regiments should be on a more liberal scale than at present. 
We also consider that a return to the pre-war system, under which units purchased 
and noade up their own khaki against a cash allowance, would be a retrograde step 
and very undesirable. 

Hindustani Clothing, 

Before the wair it was the custom in most regiments to have an order of dress, 
which was not recognised by regulation, for “ walking out ” and for hot weather 
drills and duties, except guard duties. This dress usually consisted of a white 
cotton coat and trousers, or dhoti, otthe same material, with either a w?hite cotton or 
khaki regimental pattern fagri and boots or Indian shoes. It has been represented 
to us by several Indian witnesses that this custom, if revived now, would, owiug to 
high prices, involve a great expense to the Indian soldier. 

It must be remembered that before the war the sepoy paid for all his kha>i 
clothing, receiving a grant in aid, and therefore the then comparatively cheap 
cotton suits saved khaki, and so his pocket. But now the khaki is a free issu^ 
and the cotton suits would mean additional expense to hiTw. We consider f.hia 
very undesirable. We recommend that it should be forbidden to institute, or to 
cause to be worn upon any duty whatever, any unauthorised pattern of dress of 
this Kind. As however, a hot weather fatigue dress of some sort is required in order 
to save the more expensive and tlucker khaki uniform, we suggest that it might well 
consist of what has been widely introduced during the war for t.hia purpose — viz. 
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thill khaki shirts and khaki drill shorts. The reigmental 'pagri and regimental 
putties, with boots or Indian shoes, complete this “ fatigue order ” of dress. It 
should be issued and maintained by Government free of cost to the soldier. 

Injury Pensions, 

91. It has been represented to us that the regulations governing the grant cf 
injury pensions produce discontent and in some cases actual hardship. A reference 
to Army Kegulations, India, Volume I, paragraphs 1058, et seq., will show, we think, 
that they are too limited in scope and lack elasticity. A comparison between these 
regulations and those contained in the Eoyal Warrant, dated 6th December, 
1919, for the pensions of soldiers disabled in consequence of the great war, confirms 
this view. For example, we find that the schedule attached to this Warrant 
provides for no less than nine degrees of disablement, each degree in turn being 
sub-divided into many classes of “ specific injuries.” The Indian regulations 
provide for three degrees only, and these are so expressed as to afford little guidance 
to medical boards when classifying injuries. They do not take into consideration 
the effect of disablement on the dependents of the disabled men, by providing for 
compensatory allowances for his family. - 

92. We have discussed this question with a representative of the Ministry of 
Pensions, to whom we are indebted for certain valuable suggestions, and who has 
placed at our disposal the pension schemes devised to meet the needs of such special 
units as the King’s African Rifles, certain West Indian corps, and the Maltese 
Active Service Battalion. It is true that the recent Royal Warrant and the above- 
mentioned schemes were framed to meet an exceptional situation caused by the 
late war, but the experience gained has been so wide that the principles evolved 
from them must be of value. 

*t does not, however, follow that it would be wise to apply to India in detail 
the Royal Warrant as it stands. For instance, in’the Indian Army many of our men 
are recruited from countries outside India, e.g., the Gurkhas from Nepal, and to 
enforce attendance at periodical boards, involving long and tedious journeys 
would be vexatious. 

Again, it must be remembered that caste restrictions, and not the physical 
capability of the individual, govern the selection of a trade ; and that it would be 
unjust, for instance, to assume that because a man possessed two sound arms he 
could add to his livelihood by learning a trade requiring only the use of his arms. 

93. The Mlowing points should be considered when revising the existing 
regulations : — 

(а) The adoption of the percentage method of assessment. This has been 

followed by aU other countries, and has proved easy of working. 

(б) The preparation of a schedule of specific disabilities to which definite 

assessments can be assigned. 

• 

(e) For disabilities other than those specified, assessment should be made 
according to a percentage, based on comparison with the normally 
healthy man. 

(d) In cases where — 

(1) the disability is scheduled, or 

(2) the disability is not scheduled, but the condition is permanent and 

can never improve, 

a life pension should be awarded at the the n appropriate rate. In such 
cases, if the condition gets much worse, it would be open to the 
pensioner to apply for a higher rate on this ground. 

(e) In all other cases, even though it is possible that the condition may 

subsequently improve, a life pension should be given at the appro- 
priate rate. 
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’ (f) There should be a basic rate of disability pensions in respect of each 

scheduled disability, sufficient for a pensioner of the lowest rank, to 
which sjiould be added — 

(1) an allowance for service graded according to length of service, 

(2) a graded allowance for higher rank. 

Corporal Punishment. 

94. Our two Indian colleagues would like to add a recommendation to abolish 
corporal punishment in the Indian Army, on the ground that it was abolished many 
years ago in the British service. We understand that it is a question which is now 
receiving the attention of Army Headquarters, from which we are confident that it 
will receive sympathetic consideration. 


* 
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PART VI. 

Possibility of establishing a TEREiTORfAL or Second Line Force in India. 

This is one of the questions on which the Secretary of State laid special emphasis 
when he met the committee on 9th October 1919. He then asked us to consider 
the alternative of developing from the existing Indian Defence Force (Indian section) , 
established on a temporary basis during the war, something comparable to a 
“ second line ” or territorial army. 

We have had the matter under earnest consideration. We have discussed it 
with His Excellency the Viceroy and various heads of provinces, with the military 
authorities, wil^h retired Ind’an officers, with prominent Indian politicians and 
publicists, with the chief organiser of the Bengali Battalion, which is drawn from 
classes not hitherto enlisted, and with the com-mandant of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps, admittedly the most successful of the Indian Defence Force units so 
far formed. 

3. Compulsion for the r^ular army was ruled out during the war in spite of 
the gravity of the case, and there is no question of introducing it as the basis of 
any territoriaUorce. There is, however, a strong feeling among educated Indians 
that they should be given greater opportunities of organizing themselves volunta- 
rily for the defence of the’r country. That feeling has been stimulated by the 
spectacle of the citizen arm es raised in Western countries during the war, by the 
recent facilities given for the grant of King’s commissions to Ind'ans, and by the 
increased control of large branches of the civil administration which the Reforms 
Scheme ofEers to Indians. It is, therefore, expedient to test the strength and 
endurance of that aspiration, which is an honourable and legitimate one, and if pos- 
sible to utilise it for the gradual cr ation of a force which would be of practical 
assistance to the regular army, both in maintaining internal order and in combat- 
ing external aggression. Unless it can be made in time to serve one or both of 
those objects, it would be a useless and expensive experiment. 

At this stage it may be well to examine the facilities hitherto given to the 
classes in question, both in the regular army and in the auxiliary forces. Up to and 
during the first half of the great war, the regular army was recruited almost ex- 
clusively from the rural agricultural population and mainly in Northern India, 
little effort was made to enlist the urban classes as combatants, because they show- 
ed no keenness to serve and were regarded as not likely to furnish good material. 

As the war progressed and the drain on the rural classes became more and more 
severe, the field of recruitment both in town and country was steadily extended ; 
and in the last two years of the war, in Northern India at least, practically every- 
one outside the lower menial class 3S was ehgible for enlistment. 

The following statement shows by provinces (a) the total population, (&) 
the number of combatant recruits raised during the war : — ■ 
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Punjab . . 

• • 

• • « « 

.. 20 

326,000 

United Provinces 

« • 

* • • « 

il 

142,000 

Madras 

« • 

• • * * 

iO 

46,000 

Bombay 

• » 

• • • • 

20 

36,000 

North-West Frontier and Baluchistan 

3 

33,000 

Burma 

• « 


12 
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Behar and Orissa 

• « 

mm • •m / 

33 

8,0C0 

Bengal 

• • 

• • mm 

45 

J,000 

Central Provinces 

• • ' 


13 

5,000 

Assam 


m 9 m 9 

6 

1,000 

Ajmer 

• • 

• • • * 

.. i 

7,000 



Total 

240 

624,000 
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Some of tte new rural classes made good, others did not, and the experience 
gained will he most valuable for future guidance. The urban classes, though they 
supplied many men for auxiliary services, failed to produce any appreciable number 
of combatant reciruits, and the military authorities wei e on the whole not satisfied 
with the few that came forward. This was not unexpected, for these classes had 
no military traditions, no previous connection with the army, and were as a rule 
reluctant to undertake a career novel to them and involving hardship and danger. 

5. It was probably the expectation of such a result that led the Government 
of India to provide another means of helping in the defence of the Empire by the 
formation, early in 1917, of the Indian section of the Indian Defence Force. 
The conditions governing that force are set out in the Army Department com- 
munique of 27th March 1917. 

The main conditions were : — 

(a) Enrolment to be voluntary, for general service in India, age limit 18 

to 30 ; physical standards, as in the Indian Army ; the menial classes 
and also, in order not to interfere with regular recruitment, the classes 
from which the Indian Army is ordinarily recruited, were excluded. 

(b) Six units, each of 1,000 men, to be raised at Calcutta, Madras, Poona, 

Allahabad, Lahore and Rangoon. 

(c) Recruitment to be open for six months, up to 28th August 1917 ; the 

recruits to imdergo 90 days’ continuous training in companies of 250 
at a time under a British officer and an instructional stafE from the 
Indian Army ; to receive while under training pay and allowances, 
uniform and rations as in the Indian Army, and to be subject to the 
Indian Army Act and the rules and regulations under the Indian 
Defence Force Act. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in referring to the scheme at the closing of the 
legislative session in March 1917, said : — 

“ The Act is confessedly a war measure and therefore temporary, but it will 
prove a most valuable experiment. We shall have to reorganize our Indian Army 
after this war, and some form of second line will probably be required. In the 
Indian Defence Force raised temporarily during the stress of war, there may be 
the germ of such new second line.” 

6. During the first two months from the pasang of the Act only 300 men were 
enrolled. The Government of India, in their Resolution of 21st May 1917, recorded 
their disappointment “that such a scheme ...... should, in spite of its modest 

dimensions, prove a hopeless failure at such a time and in a country which, whatever 
its deficiencies, is not lacking in man power,” and called on the leaders of public 

^ opinion to take all possible steps forthwith to make the recruitment worthy of the 
name and aspirations of India. This appeal gave some stimulus to recruitment, 
and by 28th August 1917, when the 6 months’ period closed, the number enrolled 
had risen to 2,432, of whom, however, over 70 per cent came from Madras and 
Burma. The 6 units already mentioned, and the Bengal Light Horse Squadron, 
were organized between August 1917 and January 1918, and commenced training 
To complete the strength of units, recruitment was reopened on 12th April 1918, 
at the gravest crisis of the war ; and when the King-Emperor and the Premier 
appealed to India to arm itself against the Turco-German menace from the west, the 
Government of India, Local Governments and many prominent Indians again ap- 
pealed to patriotic sentiment. The Government of India agreed to the strength 
being raised to 12,000, and explained that the primary duty of the force would be 
to support the civil power in the event of internal disorder, but that, when the units 
attained their full strength and the requisite degree of efficiency, it was hoped that 
they would be able also to assist in securing internal communications in the event 
of general mobilisation. The response- was again disappointing, and up to June 
15th 1919, the total applicants were 11,316, of whom oidy 3,699 were found fiit 
for enrolment, or about half of the sanctioned establishment of 7,232 (Madras 
having been raised to a strength of 2,000). Of the 3,694 enroled 1,621 Were in 
Madras and 868 in Burma, none of the other provinces having furnished more 
than a company. The total number actually trained was 2,200. 
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7. It must m fairness be said that tbe condition of three months’ continuous 
training created considerable difficulty for men with fixed occupations. However, 
the scheme cannot be regarded as other than a failure, the main causes of which 
probably are those already mentioned at the close of paragraph 4, and in one case 
racial or sectional feeling, which made it necessary, we are told, to with draw ammuni- 
tion from a company under training, lest the rival sections might open fire on one 
another. The conclusion to be drawn from the experiment is that some at least 
of the more enthusiastic advocates of the territorial movement probably overrated 
the practical strength of the desire of the urban classes to share in the burden of 
defence, and underrated the difficulties of arousing a military spirit and creating 
a sense of disciphne and sacrifice among those classes. 

8. The history of the Bengali regular battalion has a practical bearing on the 
general question. It had long been the ambition of patriotic Bengalis to remove 
the reproach that Bengal was lacldng in fighting qualities. Accordingly during 
the war, when the field of recruitment was extended, sanction was given in IWC, at 
the instance of many leading men of the Presidency, to the raising of a regular 
battalion in Bengal. The task was one of great difficulty owing not only to the 
absence of military traditions but to the ignorance of military needs and conditions. 
But a band of enthusiastic and high-minded Bengali gentlemen set vigorously 
to work, and by June 1917 the battalion was raised and training began. In all, 
nearly 7,000 men were enrolled but owing to the inferior physique of many of the 
recruits, their breakdown in training, resignations, etc., it was not found possible 
to maintain more than a single battalion. 

To stimulate martial feeling, the battalion was sent to Mesopotamia in August 
1917, and every effort was made to render the experiment a success, by specially 
selecting the officers and enlisting the sympathy of the military authorities at the 
front. Unfortunately, owing to internal jealousies (which led to the murder of 
two Bengali officers), the unfitness of many of the men for hard work in the field, 
susceptibility to disease and the difficulty of enforcing discipline, the battalion 
was never fit to be sent to the front during the war. 

The question of disbanding the battahon is now under consideration, and 
nearly all the men are anxious to be discharged. 

9. Another experiment, which so far promises better results, has heen made since 
1917, when sanction was given to the formation of six university corps, varying in 
strength from 1,125 in Calcutta to 125 in Patna, in the areas served by the Univer- 
sities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Lahore, and Patna. The total 
sanctioned strength is 2,625 ; there were 2,916 applicants up to 15th June 1919 and 
1,823 enrolments, viz., Calcutta 533, Bombay 485, Allahabad 309, Lahore 496. 
A total of 980 men has been trained. 

The Calcutta University Corps is the strongest in numbers and most forward 
in training. It appears that, even with an insufficiency of officers and instructors 
(now being made good), the corps has made healthy progress; the men have 
improved much in physique under the trainiug, are quick to learn from European 
instructors (whom they prefer to Indian non-commissioned officers), are steadily 
overcoming the caste ffifficulties which stand in the way of training, are becoming 
more amenable to discipline, and turn out smartly on parade. W e have not had 
information as to the progress of other university corps, but having regard to the 
failure of the non-university corps in Bengal, and the very meagre success of the 
Bengali Battalion, we consider the success attained by the Calcutta University 
Corps a hopeful indication that these corps are likely to furnish the best material, 
as well as the surest foundation on which to build. 

10. "We have dwelt in some detail on the position in Bengal, becuass it is 
undoubtedly the province in which the martial spmit is regarded as most backward, 
and because it illustrates the difficulties of forming a force of any value in areas 
where the military spirit has never existed or has died away. 

We found some differences of opinion on the question whether recruits should 
be given the option of enrolling for local service in their provinces or for service 
anywhere in India. It was stated, though with some hesitation, that territorial 
units might be employed in the last in helping to suppress local disorders, and 
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even in repressing religions riots ; and tliat, as they would dravm from the 
well-to-do classes, they would have a strong interest in _ naaintaining secruity 
and public order. We confess' to some scepticism on this point at the present time. 
We have been informed that some students who were members of the Indian Defence 
Force took part in the Punjab disorders of last year ; on the other hand, we were told 
that, during the similar riots in Calcutta, several of the students in the Calcutta 
University Corps ofiered their services, which it was not, however, necessary to 
accept. 6bviously the attitude of the men will depend on the extent to which a 
sense of discipline and obedience has been instilled by training, on their confidence 
in their officers and their esprit de corps ; and we are here again drawn to the 
conclusion that those qualities will be more readily forthcoming, and more speedily 
developed, in university corps than in the miscellaneous aggregation of individuals 
collected in a general territorial unit. 

11 . When the question was discussed with the heads of provinces, their general 
view was that the force would be of little or no practical utility, and might be a 
source of embarrassment ; that one or two corps could be raised in each province, 
especially if they were not to be called on to serve outside the province ; that for 
some years to come they would not be sufficiently disciplined to be relied on for 
internal security, and therefore could not relieve regular troops ; that there would 
be difficulties in working the scheme in rural areas, where also it might prejudice 
regular recruiting ; that the formation of university corps ofiered the gr eatest 
prospect of success ; and that they would be willing to see the experiment tried of 
raising a few territorial units, including university corps, in urban areas, provided 
that they form part of the military organization, and are administered by the 
military authorities, and that no financial responsibility is thrown upon provin- 
cial governments. 

As to the last point, we agree with the military authorities that the money to 
be spent on this experiment should not be regarded as money spent on the army 
from the standpoint of military efficiency, and that the military budget should 
therfore be increased proportionately. 

12. Informing our conclusions, ‘we have been impressed by the fact that the 
highest military authorities in India accept the principle of a national defence force 
and are of the opinion that it is one to be encouraged. They have told us, however 
that we must not shut our eyes to the practical difficulties. They add : — “ Not 
only have we to bear in mind the risks that we run in organizing a force that may 
be used against us in one way or another, but we have to create or revive the 
necessary mihtary quahties in a collection of difierent races who are striving under 
our control to evolve a common nationahty, and with it the ideal of national par- 
ticipation in the defence of their country We do not want to run more 

risks than is necessary ; we do not want to interfere unduly with rehgious or local 
customs and ideals, and we do not want the country generally to get tired of 
what is admittedly an experiment before the desire result is attained.” 

13. After full consideration, therefore, we recommend the creation of a 
territorial force on cautious lines as a measure of education ; and we proceed to 
indicate the lines on which the experiment might be made, having regard to the 
results of .past experience and of our present enquiries : 

(1) The proposed force must not impair the efficiency of the regular army, 

or compete with it in recruiting among classes from which the army 
has hitherto been drawn. While it will primarily be limited to 
the urban population and the universities, other classes on which 
the army has hitherto not drawn will not be excluded: 

(2) The formation of the force should not be made a reason for reducing 

the strength of, or expenditure on, the regular army. ° 

(3) It should be co-ordinated with the regular army and be under control of 

the military authorities ; the establishment of a unit should be the 
same as that of a regular unit ; the organization and training should 
be carried out wit^a view not only to aiding the civil power m main- 
taining internal security, but also to sharing eventually in the 
duty of defence against external aggression. 
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(4) The co-operation of provincial Governments should, as far as possible, 
be secured, and local advisory associations should be established 
to assist in recruiting and in providing funds and facilities for sub- 
sidiary purposes which cannot be met from the military grants. 

(6) Enlistment should be voluntary, between the ages of 18 and 30, with 
liability for general service in India, and for a period of four years 
which may be extended if recommended by the commanding officer. 

(6) Training of cadets in schools should be limited to physical training and 

drill without arms. 

(7) University companies should be encouraged, but strictly limited to the 
students and stafi ; the men should take their discharge on completion 
of the university course, but should be eh’gible for transfer to a 
non-university unit. Eural units or companies should be discouraged, 
if likely to compete with regular recruiting. 

(8) Liability for general service in India should be insisted on from the 

start ; without it, there is little prospect of this force ever becoming 
an asset of any military value. 

(9) Training should be arranged for all units by the military authorities, 
in consultation with the advisory committees, so as to interfere as 
little as possible with normal avocations or studies. 

(10) Pay and allowances shoidd be at Indian Army rates during periods of 

annual training or embodiment ; in the case of university corps, for 
the period of the annual camp' only. 

(11) A limited number of specially selected British officers — e.g,, command- 

ing officers, second-in-command and adjutant — with an instructional 
staff of non-commissioned officers, should be attached to each unit. 
The commanding officer and second-in-command might be replaced 
by Indians as the latter become trained ; and in time Indian officers 
holdmg Eiing’s commissions and possessing military experience 
might also be employed with these units. The adjutant and instruc- 
tional staff should always be drawn from the regular army. Special 
facilities should be given by the military authorities for the training 
of officers for appointment to, and promotion in, commissioned 
ranks, on lines similar to the Indian Defence Force (British section). 

(12) The force should be under the Commander-in-Chief, general control 

being exercised through a Director of Auxiliary Forces at Army 
headquarters and the local military authorities ; it should take the 
place of the present Indian Defence Force (Indian section) which 
being only a temporary war organization, disappears. Local Govern- 
ments f,nd associations should be consulted as regards the recom- 
mendations for com m issions and promotions among officers. 

(13) The form of the commission to be granted in this force is a matter 

that will require careful consideration. Advanced political opinion 
which in this respect is strongly supported by our colleague Sir 
Krishna Gupta, asks for the grant of King’s commissions to the 
territorial officers ; but Indian officers now holding the Viceroy’s 
commission, would undoubtedly resent the grant to these officers 
of a status which for good reasons is withheld from themselves. We 
feel that it would be premature to make any definite recommend- 
ation at this stage, as so much must depend on the manner in which 
the experiment develops. 

14. The next question is, how many units should be raised ? In tins case, 
as in that of the selection of Indian cadets for King’s commission, it is most 
important that the first experiment should be on lines that promise success, and 
success will be undoubtedly endangered if the scheme is started on too ambi- 
tious lines. The representatives of educated opinion whom we have consulted 
generally recognise this danger, and do not ask for more than a few units in the 



larger provinces. It has also to be remembered that the cost of the regular forces 
is absorbing a rapidly growing share of the public revenues, and it would be unfair 
to the taxpayer to spend in addition large sums on what is admittedly an ex- 
periment undertaken mainly for its political or educational value. Moreover 
the experience of the war goes to show that no great rush of applicants for enlist- 
ment is to be expected. From a consideration of all the circumstances we suggest 
that to start with, some 12 units, mounted or dismounted, might be raised in 
the following areas : — 

Bombay, Madras, Bengal witb Assam, United Provinces . . . . 2 eacb. 

Punjab, Bihar, Burma and Central Provinces . . . . . . 1 each. 

In each of the four large provinces one of the units might be a university corps 
and in the remaim’ng provinces the single unit might be composed partly of uni- 
versity and partly of general companies. The force might be styled the “ Indian 
Territorial Force.” 

15. We do not think that any new unit should be sanctioned till the first 
units have been reported adequate in numbers and efficiency for the immediate 
purpose in view, viz., assisting the civil power in maintaining internal security, 
and are also capable of helping the regular forces in a grave emergency by taking 
over some of the duties of furnishing guards, protecting communications, etc. 

The principle laid down in the Reforms announcement of the 2(>th August 
1917, and embodied in the new Government of India Act, is especially applicable 
here, viz., that the British Govermnent, upon whom lies the responsibility for the 
welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples, must be the judge of the time 
and measures of each advance, and it must be guided “ by the co-operation received 
from those on whom new opportunities of service will be conferred, and the extent 
to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.” 
If loyal and public spirited Indians, whose active co-operation is essential to tlie 
success of the scheme, keep these principles steadily in view, then, in time, the 
force may develop into an asset of no small military value, and capable of play- 
ing a worthy part in the defence of the Indian Empire, 
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The Royal Indian Marine. 

1. The Indian Marine Service Act of 1884 defines the purposes for which the 
Royal Indian Marine Service exists, viz., the transport of troops ; the guarding of the 
convict settlements ; the suppression of piracy ; the survey of coasts and harbours ; 
the visiting of lighthouses ; the relief of distressed and wrecked vessels ; and other 
local objects. The suppression of piracy has, however, never been handed over to 
the service as a definite duty. 

2. As regards the transport of troops, the Royal Indian Marine is responsible 
for, and has always successfully performed, whafmay be called the interior transpor- 
tation work of the Indian Empire by sea, and in addition assists in trooping work 
as far as Suez. The Indian Marine Service Act is not in force west of Suez ; and this 
is a defect which should be remedied, since any disciplinary action taken by the 
commander or officers of a Royal Indian Marine ship west of Suez is ultra vires. 

Royal Indian Marine vessels are also used to convey political officers and other 
high officials to and from the Persian Gulf and islands ofi the Indian coast, both 
when proceeding to take up appointments in such places, and on inspection duty. 

3. The Royal Indian Marine manages the great dockyard at Bombay, and the 
smaller ones at Kidderpore and Mandalay. The Bombay dockyard is largely 
used by the ships of the East Indies Squadron of the Royal Navy. The Royal 
Indian Marine also builds customs and police launches and tugs for the Government 
of India and provincial Governments, and even when it does not undertake the build- 
ing, is always consulted as to plans and construction. The Royal Indian Marine 
has charge of the marine survey of India, with headquarters at Bombay and a 
survey ship with a ship’s company of 110. The actual survey party consists of 10 
officers and 4 men, and is in charge of marine survey from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mergui Archipelago, exclusive of Ceylon and Aden. The service also keeps a vessel 
for police duty at Port Blair, the convict settlement on the Andamans. The service 
is in charge of the lighthouses on 1,200 miles of the Madras coast, on a portion of the 
Calcutta coast, and on the whole of the Burmese coast, and is also responsible for 
the floating lights in the Persian Gulf. The officers of the Royal Indian Marine are 
particularly well qualified to undertake this work on account of their knowledge ol 
the coast and of Indian conditions. It would'probably be advantageous if the light- 
ing of the whole coast were handed over to them. 

4. The service contains about 225 officers of all ranks, executive and engineering, 
recruited from training ships such as the “ Conway ” and “ Worcester,” and from 
the mercantile marine, by nomination of the Secretary of State. The officers of 
this service, as a result of their having been employed as naval officers during the 
late war, have recently received the privilege of havijLg their commissions signed by 
the King and recognised by the Admiralty. Some took their part in front line 
combatant work with credit. Officers of the service are normally employed in 
peace time as Port Officers and Assistant Port Officers at aU the principal ports of 
India. 

The subordinate part of the service consists of about 2,000 Indians, who man 
the vessels belonging to the Royal Indian Marine. This does not include dockyard 
hands at Bombay, Kidderpore, or Mandalay. 

6. We have seen the scheme prepared by Lord Jellicoe, as a result of his recent 
visit to India, in which he advocates the expansion of the present Royal Indian 
Marine into an Indian Navy. This proposal is, we understand, under the consider- 
ation of the Government of India, and is, in any case, outside our terms of reference. 
We have been informed, however, that the Government of India, while unable, at 
present, to accept the scheme for an Indian Navy as put forward by Lord JeUicoe, 
recognise that the Royal Indian Marine should be expanded so as to enable it to 
undertake certain fresh responsibilities, the most important of which is the policing 
of the Persian Gulf. 
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^TLsitever tLe decision on this point may be, we feel bound to consider the 
pofibion of the Royal Indian Marine in the scheme of Indian government, and the 
administrative arrangements for its control. 

' 6. At present the executive head is the Director, who is usually a senior officer of 

the Royal Navy, nominated by the Admiralty with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of State for India. The Director has to submit his proposals to the Secretary in the 
Army Department, who is a soldier, and who takes his orders on marine questions 
from the Army Member. He resides at Army Headquarters (Delhi and Simla), 
wMe the Director lives at Bombay. The Admiralty have no responsibility for the 
training and efficiency of this Service, though by the Indian Marine Service Act of 
1884, Section 6, they are authorised to take it over, if considered necessary, in 
time of war. 

The budget of the Royal Indian Marine is controlled by the army authorities, 
as a separate section of the military budget. 

7. It is clear that the Royal Indian Marine is, and must remain, an Indian service 
so long as it is paid and maintained by the Government of India. But it would be 
much to its advantage that the Admiralty, who have furnished its head, and who 
took over its ships, and directed much of its work, in the great war, should view the 
service with favour and be ready to give it all the assistance in their power. 

8. In Part TI of this Report we have discussed two alternative proposals for the 
administration of the Royal Indian Marine. Whichever scheme is adopted, we 
recommend the following reorganisation : — 

(i) The officer appointed to be Director, Royal Indian Marine, should be a 
rear admiral on the active list. His headquarters and official residence 
should be at Bombay. He should have the status of a Secretary to the 
Government of India. He would thus be directly subordinate to the 
proposed civilian Member of Council for Munitions and Marine or to 
the Commander-in- Chief , as the case may be, and like other Secretaries 
would have the right of direct access to the Viceroy. 

(n) The office of the Director should be in Bombay but there should be a 
Royal Indian Marine officer, holding the appointment of Deputy or 
Assistant Secretary to Government, with a small clerical establish- 
ment, at the headquarters of the Government of India. 

(w) The Director should have two Deputies, both officers of the Royal Indian 
Marine ; one his second-in-command, the other the Superintendent 
of the Dockyard at Bombay. 

It would be the duty of the Director, or one of Ids Deputies, to attend at the 
headquarters of Government, when any sufficiently important case was under 
consideration. In other cases the Director would depend for liaison, and for the 
transaction of ordinary business, upon his representative at headquarters. 

We believe that this arran,gement would satisfy both the Royal Indian Marine 
Service and the Admiralty, and would obtain for the former a much higher status 
in the Government of India than it has hitherto possessed, while it would ensure its 
constitutional subordination to that Government. 

9. The pay of the officers of the Royal Indian Marine has recently been consider- 
ably improved. The rules for their leave and pensions require reconsideration. 

10. It is evident that if this service is not only to maintain its past standard of 
usefulness, but is to develop in' the future, the conditions of recruitment, training, 
service, pay and pension of the Indian personnel must be radically altered and 
much improved. At present recruitment for both deck hands and engine room is 
without any system whatever. Crews and stokers are engaged haphazard in 
Bombay ; or the seran^ (boatswain) of a ship is entrusted with the duty Se collecting 
a crew, which is becoming more and more difficult. Both crews and stokers are 
discharged whenever a ship is laid up ; the only training is picked up at sea ; the pay 
is inferior to that of the merchant service ; and though a certain percentage of the 
men are supposed to be pensionable, they never earn a pension in practiceT as their 
service is broken up by periods between discharges and re-engagements. It is not 
surprising that it is becoming increasingly difficult to get men for both deck and 
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engine room, and sliips often liave to lield np for want of hands, or go to sea short- 
handed. 

We recommend that men should he regularly recruited by an agency for the 
purpose, as in the army. The headquarters of recruiting should be at Eatnagiri on 
the Bombay coast, but the agency should also investigate the possibility of finding 
new classes of men for sea-going service. As far as possible, lads should be talcen 
on young to join a training ship and for training ashore ; and later they should be 
drafted to ships by a Eoyal Indian Marine central agency at Bombay. Their pay, 
pension, and leave rules (the last being very important) should be thoroughly 
revised, and the question of a reserve should be examined. Good conduct pay and 
special qualification pay should be given. The question of unifoim and of its 
upkeep should also receive attention. 

Further, .we consider that suitable Indians should be given opportunities for 
education in the higher branches of seamanship, marine engineering, etc., with a view 
to qualifying themselves for admission to the superior ranks of the marine service. 
It is only by methods such as those described above that Indians can become 
efficient sailors, and that a judgment can be formed as to how far they should 
ultimately rise in there profession. 

11. We tbink it desirable that the policing of the Persian Gulf should be taken 
over by the Eoyal Indian Marine. The climate is enervating, and the nature of the 
duties is such as can be performed by Indians, thus setting free British safiors. 
T bft Indian, trained and led by British officers, will be a match for any enemy that he 
is likely to encounter there. A few British naval ratings, such as firsfyclass petty 
officers for gunnery and drill instructors, supplied by the Admiralty, will be neces- 
sary for a few years. 

12. We consider that, if the status of the Eoyal Indian Marine were raised as 
suggested, and the conditions under which its Indian personnel is enlisted, trained, 
paid, and pensioned were improved, the Government of India woidd have a service 
well suited to undertake all present requirements as regards marine work in peace 
time, and well adapted for any development in the dicection of becoming a fighting 
service, should this be found desirable hereafter. 
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PART vm. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. We yrere auttorised, before the Ccmmittee proceeded to India, to report, 
without waiting till our return to England, on such matters cs required an early 
decision and could, in our opinion, be dealt with in India. We therefore examined 
in India a number of questions wbicb were referred for our advice, a.rd acouainted 
the Government of India with our views. We propose to summarise t riefly in this 
Part the recommendations wbicb we made. It is understood that Lord Esher 
and Lieutenant-General Sir J. Du Cane, who did not accompany the Committee to 
India, have no responsibility for these recommendations. 

Section I. 

Future Conditions of Service in the Indian Army Reserve of Officers. 

2. At the outbreak of the war the Indian Army Reserve of Officers contained 
only some 40 officers. During the war it was greatly expanded, and at the time of 
the armistice with Germany numbered 4,470. This vast expansion represented 
India’s contribution towards Imperial requirements in the matter of officers, rather 
than a reserve limited to the needs of the Indian Army. 

3. The regulations under which these officers were commissioned were framed 
at a time when expansion to this extent was not contemplated. They not only fail 
to provide for the systematic training of officers, but are defective in many other 
respects. They divide the Indian Army Reserve of Officers into only two branches — 
cavahy and infantry. A long period of service in the reserve, with promotion on a 
time-scale up to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, irrespective of military training and 
efficiency, is open to serious objection. The existing reserve would, if the present 
regulations remain in force, consist, after a few years have elapsed, chiefly of field 
officers, while the requirements of the army are limited mainly to junior officers. 

4. At the present time India contains a large number of officers wlio have 
relinquished temporary commissions in the regular army. This number, for some 
years to come, wiU continue to increase. Such officers, owing to their training and 
experience, form a potential reserve of great value. They retain the rank they 
held on demobilisation, while officers of the Indian Army Reserve, under extant 
regulations, not only retain their commissions on release from army service, but are 
also automatically promoted in rank according to the Indian Army time-scale. 
No valid reason can be adduced for the retention of this difference of treatment, and 
we accordingly advised that those who obtained temporary commissions in the 
United Kingdom, and those who received commissions in the Indian Army Reserve 
of Officers during the war, should be placed on an equal footing in this respect. 

5. The matter has acquired prominence owing to the proposal of the Government 
of In&ia to perpetuate the existing liability of all European British subjects in India 
under the Indian Defence Force Act. We accordingly recommended that the 
regulations relating to the Indian Army Reserve of Officers should be recast on the 
following lines, which follow closely proposals which were put before us by Army 
Headquarters : — 

(1) All officers now holding commissions in the Indian Army Reserve of Officers 
should be required to relinquish their commissions on release from army service ; 
and on such relinquishment should be permitted to retain their ranks, on 
conditions similar to those laid down for ex-officers of the regular army who held 
temporary commissions during the war. 

Officers of the Indian Army Reserve of Officers who are thus asked to relinquish 
their commissions should be.clearly informed of the reasons for this course, and that 
those who are still within the ag§. limit and otherwise qualified should be eligible 
for appointment in the new reserve of officers or other suitable formations. We 
recommended also that . the Gazette notifying relinquishment of commissions 
should be followed with the least possible delay by the Gazette notifying admission 
to the new Indian Army Reserve of Officers. . 
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serve of officers for the army in India should be formed, with a 
(2) A new .re , calculated for each arm and branch of the service on the 

g Indian cavalry. Ordnance Department. 

British cavalry* Indian infantry. Army Eemount Department. 

. .„ Supply and Transport Corps. Miscellaneous duties. 

Artillery. v i 

^ . Medical services. 

Engineers. , • 

BritiAintoW- Vstermaiy service. 

It ’ll b seen that the new reserve of officers would be organised with refer- 
ence to^the needs of the army in India, whereas the existing reserve is for the 

Indian Army alone. ^ 

T d ” rating this change, we were influenced by the consideration that, as 
in aavoc be provided from some source or other for all units 

omcer rein or Indian alike, it would be cheaper and more convenient 

’ thrm from Ma, especially as, at present, a supply is Hlcely to be avail- 

-v, -norat the large number of ex-officers now in India. The question of 
be one for adjustment between the Home Ind Indian 

Governments. i y o • > oc 

Selection should be made in the first instance from ex-officers who are of 
Tv,u;+o,.{r j fljied in the Indian Defence Force Act or in any enactment which 

TViLr faL Sa -nlai and are considered suitable for, and desire to serve in, the re- 
serve Establishments should be completed and maintained from ex-officers and 

others suitable for training as officers. . , _ . 

/ a \ mt^ reserve should consist of two categories, the first including only 

,tr,,lprtake to be available on mobilisation of the field army in India ; and 
wbo are willing to undergo training as officers, but who cannot be 
S|a?dediSabIeexceptina8,aveem«rgency. 

(<i) All officers selected for the reserve should be appointed, so far as practicable, 
to or formations, and should be required to undergo the periodical training 

nrescribed for the arm or branch to which they are allotted, _ Training for the reserve 
Siould exempt an officer fr^ liability to undergo the periodical training required 
- under the Auxiliary Forces BiU, should this become law. 

It was strongly represented to us that ex-officers should not be compelled, 
'•XT. own consent, to serve in any ranlc below that of officer, except per- 
bflosio tbe oas7of speciaUy constituted umts, e.g., an Officer’s Training Corps or a 
oX slch slar LigU Horse We fete that there was much forcJiu tJ& oon- 
teution and we were glad to loam that the Govemmept of India shared this view 
and were endeavouring to give e ec o i . ^ ^ 

f 61 Officers should not ordinarily remain in the cavalry, field artillery or infan- 
trv reserve after the age of 31, since, although in some cases it may be advantage- 
*ous to retain officers of merit and experience beyond that age, it is necessary to 
provffirfoXXdyre^^^^^^^ An officer after the age of 31, if 

KLiallv Qualified, might be permitted to ] oin the second class of the reserve ; or to 
accent a commission in some local forces, if such be constituted ; or' to continue in 
the reserve, but undergo the traimng required for one of the administrative services. 

(1) Olficers now bolding higher substantive or retired rank than that of lieute- 
nant sLuld be eligible for retenti«m in their ra^ in the reserve ; but, ordinarily, ' 
rank in the reserve Should not be higher than that of captain, and this should be 

^81 Officers appoiuted to the reserve should receive the present outfit allowance, 
if not already received, and eliould, for each year iu wHch traimng is undergone, 
receive either the pay aud allowances of then rank or, preferably, a lump sum, which 
it has been suggested should be 750 rupees for a period of training, ordinarily of one 

month. T. " T y TV 

(9) Officers belongiiig to the cavalry, field artillery and infantry should be 

. trailed annuallv till 31, and thereafter, if retained, every other year ; officers of the 
garrison artillery, ordnance, remount, veterinary, ^d supply and transport services 
Should receive training every second year ; and officers of the engineer and medical 
verves should be trsiued every third year. 



Section 11. 

Conditions of Service of “ Followers.^* 

6. "We had. the advantage of seeing certain proposals on this subject, which were 
under the consideration of the military authorities and the Govermnent of India. 
With these we were in general agreement. Our specific recommendations were that 
the term “ follower ” should disappear, and that the duties hitherto performed by 
them should be allotted as follows ; — 

(A) Regimental Followers. 

(1) Those individuals who have hitherto been termed “ regimental followers ” 
should become enlisted and attested men, who should be borne on the establishment of 
the unit, and should be trained to arms sufficiently to be able to defend themselves 
should wear uniform, and should serve under the same conditions as regards pay 
and furlough as the fighting men of the unit. Men of this class should not, how- 
ever, be entitled to pension after so short a term of service as fifteen years ; the 
minimum should be twenty-one years, and in some cases might be twenty-five years. 
Provision should also be made for these classes to be passed into the reserve. 

(2) The term “ sweeper ” should be abolished. The necessary personnel for 
sanitary duties should be enlisted from low caste men, and trained as soldiers. 
Under this scheme, each unit would be self-contained in respect of its sanitary 
personnel, who would form an integral part of the unit establishment, and might be 
called the “ sanitary squad.” 

An alternative proposal has been put forward for the formation of divisional 
sanitary companies, each consisting of four sections (one for headquarters and 
three for brigades). The cantonment authorities, under this proposal, would be 
responsible for the general sanitation of the area, while the brigade sections, each 
uCder a brigade sanitary officer, would be attached for duty to units. On mobilisa- 
tion, the brigade sanitary sections would accompany the units into the field, and all 
cantonment sanitary work would fall on the cantonment authorities. 

We expressed no opinion on this scheme, but suggested that the Government of 
India might consider it as an alternative to the arrangement mentioned above. 

(3) With the introduction of piped water supply in certain stations, the necessity 
for bhistis (water-carriers) has, to some extent, disappeared ; and we recommended 
that the Indian soldier should be trained, in the course of time, to draw his own 
water from the pipes and to convey it m pahhals (buckets). It is believed that the 
soldiers of all other armies perform these duties, and when once the mussack (water- 
skin) has been got rid of, there appeals to be no reason why Indian soldiers should 
not draw water for themselves. 

In stations where there is no piped water supply, and in the field, the water 
arrangements should, we considered, be superintended by the medical authorities, 
who should arrange for chlorinating tanks, etc., and should have, under their control, 
enlisted drivers to drive the water carts, or to lead pack animals carrying water 
tanks. These drivers should be attached to units for duty. 

(4) Dhobis (washermen) should be eliminated from unit establishments. If 
the men choose to employ them in peace time, it should be by private arrangement, 
and the dhobi should not be paid by the State. We considered, however, that 
itajvas necessary to retain barbers as part of the unit establishment. 

(B) Departmental Followers, 

With reference to“ departmental followers,” we pointed out that the term 
'' follower ” is a misnomer, and that these men are, properly speaking, _ the subordi- 
nate Indian personnel of various departments and services. W e were informed that 
various schemes were already under the consideration of Government in respect of 
the non-combatant personnel of thq. Ordnance, Eemount, Veterinary and Mechani- 
cal Transport Departments and in Fort Armaments ; also in respect of the tindals 
and lascars employed on coast defences, and the -non-combatant personnel of 
artillery, ^British infantry and cavalry units. We recommended that the latter 
three classes should be treated, so far as possible, on the same lines as in Indian 
units. With regard to the remaining classes, the terms and conditions of service 
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of the subordinate personnnel of each department should be considered on their 
merits. All such personnel should be attested and paid at suitable rates, with 
reference to the nature of their duties. We expressed the opinion, however, that 
it is undesirable to increase the number of subordinate Indian ranks who receive free 
rations, and we suggested that the rates of pay of these classes should be consoli- 
dated, and that free rations should not be given, except to those classes which will 
be required on mobdization to proceed on field service. For men of these classes, 
it is desirable to provide for the issue of free rations in peace time, since they must 
receive free rations on service. Suitable scales of clothing should be laid down 
where necessary, and clothing should be issued free, with reference to the nature 
of tire duties to be performed. Finally, we advise that it is unnecessary to grant to 
the subordinate personnel of departments the same pensionary terms as are appli- 
cable to the combatant ranks in fighting units. 
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Section III. 

Military Staff Clerics. 

7. We found that a Committee had been appointed by the Commander-in-Chief 
to examine the existing clerical organizations and conditions of service, and varioiM 
cognate matters, and had recently submitted its report. We found ourselves in 
general agreement with its recommendations, which we do not think it necessary 
to reproduce. 

We laid emphasis on the desirability of ensuring that British soldier cler^ 
should be most sparingly used for clerical duties in the various military offices, in 
excess of the authorized establishments proposed in the report. We observed that 
the existing practice of engaging soldier clerks for temporary duty in these offices, 
in practically unlimited numbers, constitutes a grave danger to the fighting efficiency 
of the British Army in India. 

With regard to Army Headquarters, we observed that if the clerks in the 
principal branches, such as that of the C.G-.S., A.G., and Q.M.G., are to be paid at the 
same rates and enjoy the same status and privileges as the assistants and clerks in 
the Government of India’s civil secretariat offices, it should be possible to efiect, 
by degrees, a very considerable reduction in the numbers employed. A relatively 
small establishment of well-trained clerks, serving under favourable conditions, 
should be able to deal with work more efficiently and expeditiously than a much 
larger establishment of clerks who are for the most part untrained. We^ expressed 
doubt, however, whether so hig h a grading or scale of pay is necessary in the case 
of the departmental offices subordinate to the principal staff officers, e.g., that of the 
Director of Supply and Transport, the Director of Ordnance Inspection, etc. 

We recommended that the Clerks’ School of Instruction, which was established 
at Kasauli during the war, should be developed into a central school of training for 
military staff clerks. For the present, a fair knowledge of shorthand and type- 
writing should be an essential qualification for admittance to the school, and 
ultimately a first-class school certificate. No soldier should receive any clerical 
employment, other than temporary, until he has qualified by passing through the 
training school. 
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Section IV. 

Chaplains. 

g_ During ,oux st&y in India W6 were asked for an expression of onr opinion 
on a scheme for the formation of a Corps of Army Chaplains in India, which had been 
prepared for the consideration of the Government of India. We heard a good deal of 
evidence on the subject from chaplains of various denominations and from others 
well qualified to ofier advice. 

9. It had been brought to our notice that the present arrangements for spiritual 
ministrations to British troops are in many cases defective, owing to the following 
facts : firstly, that the Anglican and Presbyterian chaplains ministering to troops 
are borne on the civil establishment and are but little amenable to military control ; 
secondly, that chaplains who have to minister to the civil population as well as 
to the troops are apt in some cases to give insufficient attention to the latter ; 
and thirdly, that the more favourable treatment in the matter of pay, pension, etc., 
extended to those two denominations, as representing the established churches, is 
a cause of some dissatisfaction to the chaplains of other denominations, wffiose 
pay is undoubtedly inadequate for whole-time servants of Government attached to 
troops and who enjoy no leave or pensionary rights. 

10. We expressed the view that the spiritual interests of the British Army as a 
whole would benefit from the adoption of the principles underl}'ing the scheme 
submitted for our criticism, namely-r- 

(1) Equality of treatment for military chaplains of all denominations, as 

now accepted by the War Office. 

(2) The provision of an adequate staff of army chaplains to meet the needs of 

the various denominations. 

(3) The organization pf an Army Cliaplains Department in India to 

administer the service so created. 

11. We considered a suggestion that this Chaplains Department should be 
placed under the Chaplain-General at the War Office, and also that the chaplains 
ishould be supplied, as required, from the home establishment. We formed the 
conclusion that the first suggestion was quite inapplicable to Indian conditions 
since the instructions of the Cha,plain-General might conflict viith the control of the 
Government pf India over its own officers, and would also probably lead to friction 
with the various ecclesiastical authorities in In ia. 

On the other hand, we saw no reason why Government should not arrange with 
the War Office for the supply of a certain number of army chaplains of various 
denominations from the home establishment to fill up vacancies in the proposed 
Indian caffie. Indeed, we considered that in this way the Indian Government 
would be likely to secure for their enlarged cadre chaplains who are already in close 
touch with British troops and able tp exercise a healthy influence over them, and 
that the chaplains of the Royal Army Chaplains Department, who now provide the 
personnel for all foreign military stations except India, would welcome the opportu- 
nity of extending their sphere of duty tp India. 

If this arrangement were approved, chaplains would be detailed for tours of 
service in India for periods of fivje years, as in the case of the Royal Army Bledical 
Corps, Royal Engineers, etc., the extension of the term in individual cases being a 
matter for the home and Indian authorities. While serving in India, they would 
receive the same pay and allowances as members of the Indian Army Chaplains 
Department, a,nd they would also be eligible fpr permanent appointment to that 
department. 

12. The Army Chaplains Department in India, constituted partly of men from 
the home estabhshment doing tours of duty in India, and partly of men already 
serving or to be selected by the Indian Government, might, we considered, be 
administered by Army Headquarters through a Principal Chaplain at headquarters, 
as proposed in the schenie. The Principal Chaplain should be selected from the 1st 
eJass chaplains, irrespective of denomination. Questions of ecclesiastical di^fipline 
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would be referred to the ecclesiastical heads of the diocese or district, whose spiritual 
authority would thus he maintained. 

13. We recommended that, wherever the number of troops is sufficient for the 
whole-time service of a chaplain of any denomination, a whole-time chaplain should 
he appointed for army work alone, and should be relieved of all duties to the civil 
population. In many of the smaller cantonments it would no doubt be possible, as 
at present, to coinbine both duties, and in that case the civil Governments might 
be required to pay a contribution. 

14. The proposal to differentiate between the pay of married and unmarried 
chaplains appeared to us to be desirable. We laid stress upon the importance of 
securing chaplains of British nationality (including men from the Dominions) for 
British troops, especially for the Koman Catholics, who are now mainly served by 
priests of other nationalities. Priests of other nationalities, whose services may be 
necessary, should while employed be classified as temporary chaplains. 



Section V. 

Class Composition of Units. 

15. On tMs subject we expressed tbe opinion that the class squadron or class 
company system is preferable to the class unit. 

16. We recommended, however, that, so far as is consistent with the prospects of 
recruitment to meet the strain of a normal war, and with existing plans for the 
reorganization of the Indian Army, the cases of certain pre-war class regiments 
shoidd be favourably considered. 

17. We observed that, if recruitment of a particular class falls short of require- 
ments, the best solution is to dilute existing class units, rather than to withdraw 
a class company or half company of the class in question from a class company 
regiment. 

18. Finally, we expressed the hope that it might be found possible to arrange 
that some class units should remain to each class which furnished class regiments 
before the war, 
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Section VI. 

Silladar Cavalry. 

19. WHle stating that we were in favour of the abolition of the silladar system 
in Indian cavalry, proposed by the Government of India, we recommended that the 
change to “ non-siUadar ” should not take place while the unit affected is absent 
from India ; that asamis should be paid on conversion, unless the soldier concerned 
egresses a wish that his credit should be left with Government until his discharge, 
in which case he should receive a suitable rate of interest ; and that the committees, 
which the Government of India proposed to set up to consider the details of the 
conversion scheme, should be thoroughly representative of the interests of all ranks 
concerned in the change. 

«AD 





Section VII. 

The Burma anS, Assam Military Police. 

20. A question on wliicli we were asked for our advice related to tlie future of 
theBurmaand Assam military police forces, with special reference to (1) the inci- 
dence of cost of their maintenance, and (2) their relation to the military authorities 
in coimection with the defence of the north-east frontier. 

We felt that it was outside our proviuce to express an opinion on the incidence 
of cost between the Government of India and the local Governments concerned. 
With regard to the second point, we expressed our concurrence with the views of 
the General Staff in India, namely : — 

(a) That the transfer to the army of responsibility for policing the north- 
east frontier, involving a large increase of espenditure, could not be 
justified on grounds of military necessity. 

Q>) That the circumstances of the case necessitated the location of the 
•mili tary police in a number of small posts, scattered all over the 
frontier. This dispersion is opposed to military principles and incom- 
patible with a sound system of military defence, though doubtless 
suited to the purpose for which the force is primarily employed, 
namely, the policing of the frontier. For such duties it is desirable to 
employ local forces, which can be split up into detachments and 
moved about by the local civil authority without the delay involved 
by references to superior military of&cers. 

(c) If regular troops co-operate with the military police, it is essential that the 
operations should be conducted under miltary direction. But thia 
affords no justification for the suggestion that the military police 
should be brought permanently under military control. On the 
contrary, the present system, under which the military police are 
controlled by the local Government, suffices to meet all normal require- 
ments, and should not be changed. 








PART IX. 

Conclusion. 

We have now ccmpleted the task assigned to us. We have examined the 
conditions obtaining in the army in India at the close of a war of unprecedented 
magnitude. ^ Many changes are needed, and they should not be postponed. The 
army in India is not immune from the general unrest prevailing throughout the world. 
Liberal and sympathetic treatment at the present time, and the removal of such 
grievances as we have shown to exist, should go far to secure contentment for the 
future. 

2. In our proposals relating to the higher command and to the organisation of 
Army Headquarters, our main endeavour has been to relieve the Commander-in- 
Chief of ail work that can equally well be performed by his subordinates. We have 
followed in many respects the organisation of the Headquar ’ er Stafi of an army in 
the field, since we consider that the work of Army Headquarters in India approxi- 
mates more nearly to field conditions than is the case at the War Office. We have 
limited, so far as is consistent with efficient working, the number of officers with 
direct access to the Commander-ia-Chief. 

3. We have laid special stress on the necessity for decentralisation in India, and 
for diminishing the detailed control exercised by the India Office. We hope, that if 
our proposals are agreed to, there will not only be a considerable decrease in corre- 
spondence, but that more rapid decisions will remove such discontent as is now caused 
by delay. 

4. Our principal aim has been to promote the efficiency and contentment of the 
army in India, and to secure that the Government of India will have at its disposal a 
well-trained and loyal army, fit to take its share in the defence of the Empire. 

6. In submitting our recommendations, we have borne in mind that many of 
them will entail increased expenditure. We are aware that the present cost of the 
army in India (1920-21) is already double the pre-war cost. We have therefore been 
actuated throughout by due regard for economy, but we have not refrained from 
recommending relatively costly measures, where we are satisfied that these are 
essential to the contentment and better administration of the army. 

6. Our proposals will further increase the annual cost of the army in India. But 
although the immediate efiect of adopting them wiU be to set up a higher standard of 
normal expenditure, we do not contemplate the probability of this standard being 
increased, at least for some years to come, above what can be met from the normal 
growth of Indian revenues. It is admitted that the first concern of any Govern- 
ment should be defence from external aggression, and the maintenance of internal 
tranquillity. With the prospect of industrial and agricultural development in India, 
the revival of trade, and the disappearance of freight difficulties, it is hoped that the 
revenues of India may expand sufficiently to enable the needs of the army to be satis- 
fied without detriment to other claims. 

7. Fresh standards have been set up ; existing services require reorganisation, 
and new services have to be developed and equipped. There is much lee-way, too, 
to be made up in improving accommodation in conformity with modern require- 
ments. AU these wiU involve heavy initial expenditure. We venture to suggest 
that it might be advantageous, from thepoint of view both of finance and of mili- 
tary administration, to adopt a system somewhat on the following lines : — 

(o) The military authorities should first prepare a programme, showing the 
capital expenditure entailed by measures such as those indicated 
above. 

(b) The Government of India would thus be in a position to gauge their liabi- 
lities, and to decide to what extent they could be met, and over what 
period the programme should be spread ; and could proceed to obtain 
the Secretary of State’s sanction, where necessary, to the expenditure 
involved. 
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(c) The Government of India might then arrange to give a definite allotment 

(over and above the sum required for the ordinary yearly upkeep of the 
army) towards the carrying out of this programme of special expendi- 
ture. This allotment should be expressed in terms of a total -sum, to 
be spread over a fixed number of years. Lapses in the yearly allot- 
ment should be carried forward into the following year’s budget, and 
remain at the disposal of the military authorities for the carrying 
out of this programme. Within the amount of the special provision, 
the military authorities should have a free hand in deciding to which 
of the measures in the programme priority should be given. The 
accounts relating to the expenditure on these measures should pro 
forma be maintained separately. 

(d) Subject to these conditions, the military authorities should be required 

to work strictly to the annual budget provision for the upkeep of the 
army, except in so far as this may prove impossible owing to unfore- 
seen causes, such as military operations, or increases in the cost of 
food-stuffs, etc., occurring in the course of the financial year. 

8. The Indian army is the instrument of the Government of India, byjwhom it 
is paid and administered, subject to the general control of the Secretary of State for 
India. We consider therefore that, subject to such control, the Government of India 
should be the final authority in matters connected with the pay and allowances of 
officers and men of the Indian Army, wherever they may be serving. We find it 
necessary to state this view, as we have been informed that the more liberal terms 
recommended by the Government of India have been rejected in several cases on the 
ground that all charges on account of officers and men of the Indian Army, serving 
overseas, are borne by His Majesty’s Treasury. This does not appear to us to be a 
valid reason why terms of service should be prescribed which are at variance with the 
express recommendations of the Government of India-, and which result in the crea- 
tion of numerous inequalities in the rates of pay of officers serving overseas with 
formations containing Indian troops, or performing duties analogous to those of 
corresponding appointments in India. 

The Government of India have no voice in deciding the rates of pay of officers 
and other ranks of the British Army, though increases in these rates materially en- 
hance the cost of the army in India, which is entirely borne by Indian revenues. 
Just as the security of India demands the presence of these British troops, so the 
fresh military obligations devolving on the Empire as a result of the war necessitate 
the employment overseas of considerable numbers of Indian troops. We consider 
that the Government of India have the right to claim, as an essential condition of 
lending their troops for such duties, that they should be the final authority in all 
questions of pay and. allowances, subject always to the control of the Secretary of 
State for India. This right needs to be explicitly safeguarded. 

ESHER. 

M. E. O’DWYER. 

H. V. COX, Lt.-Gen. 

H. HUDSON, Lt.-Gen. 

G. EELL. 

WEBB, GILLMAN, Maj.-Gen. 
UMARHAYAT. 

K. G. GUPTA. 

C. M. WAGSTAEE, Colonel, 

Secretary, 


22nd June, 1920. 
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Minute by Sir Krishna 0. Gupta. 

I have signed the Report, because I believe that the Civil Government of a 
cormtry must have in the future, as it has had in the past, a potent and effective 
instrument in the army, for repelling external aggression and maintaining internal 
peace, and because I agree vith my colleagues that our proposals, if adopted, will 
greatly increase the efficiency of the Army in India. I wish, however, to_make a 
tew observations, not by way of dissent, but rather as supplementing what has been 
said in the Report. 

2. It seems to me that the great importance of the momentous declaration of 
policy made in the announcement of August 1917 has not been suflhciently realised. 
The British Government have, in clear and unmistakable tenns, affir ed their 
future policy in the governance of India, viz., increased association of Indians in all 
branches of the administration, and the introduction of responsible government 
with a view to place India on the road to the attainment of Dominion status ; and 
this policy has been reaffirmed in the preamble to the Reforms Statute which was 
passed last year. 

3. From the battle of Plassey in 1757, when the East India Company acquired 
for England her first footing in India, till 1858, when the Crown assumed the direct 
government of India, the principle xmderlying all measures was the maintenance of 
British domination and supremacy. In accordance with that principle all power, 
authority and control, whether civil or military, was concentrated in the hands of 
the British bureaucracy, and Indians were relegated to very subordinate positions. 

4. As a legacy of the unhappy events of 1857, a feeling of distrust now further 
supervened and permeated the whole policy of army administration. Indhuis had 
always been excluded from the King’s commission. A new restriction establishing a 
ratio of two Indians to one European was introduced into the rank and file. 

6. Ever since the assumption of the government by the Crown there has been a 
steadily widening difference in policy I etween the ci^’il administration and the army 
organisation. During the last half-century measures have been taken to extend the 
Indian element in the higher branches of the civil administration, and, in later years, 
to introduce the principle of representation in the Legislative Councils which culmi- 
nated in the Statute of last year. On the military side, however, the tendency has 
been to make the grip closer and tighter, so as not only to keep the Indians out of all 
superior positions, but also practically to exclude them from the artillery and various 
other services, which form essential branches of the army organisation. * 

6. But now that a solemn declaration of policy has been made, such a distinc- 
tion must no longer be observed, if that declaration is not to remain a dead letter or a 
mere pious wish. Distrust must now give place to confidence. It is not enough that 
the civil administration should be democratised and placed on a representative basis, 
but Indians should also be 'eligible for positions of trust and responsibility in the 
army. The adoption of measures which shall make the Civil Government responsi- 
ble to the people does not, in itself, make a country autonomous and self-governing, 
nor can it ever become so, as long as the adroinistration of the army remains in other 
hands. 

7. In the covering letter of 3rd November, 1919, submitting Part I of the Report, 
it has been observed (page 4) that “ we desire also to mention that we have been 
requested in considering our recommendations to avoid, if possible, framing them in 
such a manner as may hereafter prove inconsistent with the gradual approach of 
India towards a Dominioh status. ” I was not a member of the Co nmittee when 
that letter was written. If I had been, I should have urged that our recommend- 
ations should not only be not inconsistent with Indian autonomy, but that they 
should be so framed as to help India to attain the goal which had been set down for 
her. I should be failing in my duty to the British Government, and unfaithful to 
my country, if I did not take this opporbunity to exprejs my conviction that we can 
peacefully attain national unity and full responsible government only through the 
sympathetic hdp and guidance of Great Britain, and that it is therefore to our 
advantage to remain, so long as we can do so with due self-respect, a component 
part of the great British Empire. But if we are to achieve this_ goal of national 
unity and full responsible government, it is necessary that the British Government 
should completely change their angle of vision in regard to militaiy administration 
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in India, and tkat tkey skould be prepared to share the control of tbe army with the 
people of tbe country. 

8. To that end several measures are urgently called for, and I sbaU briefly touch 
on them ; — 

(a) The superior ranks of every branch of the army, including the Artillery, 
Air Force, Engineers, Transport and Supplies, etc., should be freely 
open to quahfied Indians, and for this purpose the number of King’s 
commissions to be given to Indians should be materially increased 
every year. A better method of selection than that which obtains 
at present should also be adopted, so that not merely the scions of 
wealthy families, but the best qualified candidates, irrespective of 
birth or creed, will have a chance of competing. As in every other 
country, so in India, it is the educated middle-classes which must 
furnish the largest contingent of officers. 

(Zj) Enlistment for the regular army should not be restricted to what are called 
martial races. The result of the present policy has not been com- 
pletely satisfactory. It has thrown an uni sually heavy military 
burden upon one province — ^the Punjab, the evil eflects of which are 
already becoming apparent. It has taken the field of recruitment 
outside the borders of British India — ^bringing into the Indian Army 
men who are not British Indian subjects, such as the Pathans from 
the North-West Frontier and the Gurkhas from Nepal. The trans- 
frontier Pathans have been discredited, and no longer form any appre- 
ciable part of the Indian Army. The area of recruitment should, 
therefore, be extended to all parts of India and everything should be 
done to stimulate the martial and patriotic spirit, which decades of 
neglect and discouragement have depressed but never wholly extin- 
guished. 

(c) No efiort should be spared to make the Territorial Force a success and 

real adjunct to the regular army. 

(d) The practice of officering the Indian Army by regular periodical drafts 

from Europe is not only very costly but it is harmful to the best 
interests of India in another w^ay. The British officer leaves the 
country generally in the prime ot life, so that all his ability, knowledge 
and ripe experience are lost to it. 

(e) Steps should be taken in due course to establish in India training and 

educational institutions for all branches of th^army. At present 
almost ail the training of the superior officers is done in' England. This 
is an inconvenient arrangement for India and will become imprac- 
ticable when more Indians get King’s commissions. The best Indians 
may be prevented by cost alone, among a variety of reasons, from 
coming to England for training. The admitted success of the Quetta 
Staff College, and also of the Officers’ College at Indore, shows that 
it is not a difficult matter to arrange for training in India. To start 
local institutions may appear costly at first but will be cheaper in the 
end. Besides, India must gradually be made self-supporting in every 
respect. We have advocated the adoption of this policy (Part TI, 
Section I) as regards supply and munitions. The same reason holds 
good even with greater force for the application of that _ principle to the 
personnel of the army. 

(f) The imported article, whether personnel or material, must necessarily be 

more costly than that which can be obtained at home. The British 
soldier roughly costs three times as much as the sepoy. The propor- 
tion is not so high in the case of the oflficer, but the fact that the 
British officer has to be remunerated adequately tends to raise the 
scale of pay of the Indian officers and thus adds to the total cost of the 
army in India. Our proposals must add largely to the army expendi- 
ture, which is already high, and the only way of introducing economy 
without impairing efficiency is gradually to increase the Indian ele- 
ment in the ranks as well as in superior positions. 


22nd JunS) 1920. 


K. G. GUPTA. 
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Minute by Sir Umar Hayat Khan. 

W© have in Part III of our Eeport made certain recommendations on the sub- 
ject of securing liaison between the civil and military authorities in obtaining in- 
formation of attempts made by agitators to spread disaffection. I would go further 
and advocate drastic action against all such agitators, who should be rigorously 
excluded from all cantonments or districts where their activities may be a cause of 
possible contamination. 

During the sessions of the Army iu India Committee I was too busy to go to 
Sandhurst and make enquiries about the Indian cadets there. I have since learned 
that their progress, generally speaking, is far from satisfactory. It seems very 
doubtful whether all will qualify for commissions or will be suitable for commissions, 
and whether those who do qualify will be willing to serve for more than a short period 
in the army. The inference is that some at least of the cadets selected for Sandhurst 
were not of the right class, as I predicted in a note on the subject written in 1915 
and placed before the military authorities. 

If this mistake is not rectified in the future, the number of co mmi ssions allotted 
every year to Indians will fall far short of what it was iutended to be, and public 
money, as well as the time of the cadets and their instructors, will be wasted. I 
would suggest that the shortage, which occurs owing to the selection of candidates 
of the wrong type, should be made good in the following years, so as to secure the 
full sanctioned number of Indian officers with King’s commissions. 

I have already pointed out that the army should not be allowed to be tampered 
with, as it is the only instrument iu the hands of the Government to maintain inter- 
nal peace and to cope with external aggression. I desire to emphasise this further, in 
view of what I have since learnt of the recent happenings in India. They force me 
to suggest that the reforms in the army should be introduced on more cautious lines. 
In the last disturbances attempts were made to tamper with the army, as was done 
in the Mutiny of 1867, but the bulk of the army was away, and, as many of the units, 
had just returned from the war and had seen the might of the British Government, 
they were not, with very few exceptions, carried away by the intrigues of the revo- 
lutionaries. 

Just as it is necessary, in the interests of efficiency, to have old and seasoned 
soldiers amongst the ranks of the Indian Aumy, it is equally essential to stifien it by 
the British element, i.e., by British units, however expensive it may be. The neces- 
sity for this I have seen myself in various campaigns, especially in the last war. 
There have been occasions when it was only the presence of British units which kept 
the Indian troops staunch. It must not be forgotten that, while British troops are 
figh ting for the integrity of the Empire, the Indian soldiers, gallant though they have 
often shown themselves, cannot have the same inducement to fight for a distant Raj, 
and therefore require the stiffening which British troops afford. I hope that reform- 
ers with Utopian ideas will not persuade the Government to depart from this sound 
and established policy. If the revolutionaries succeed in bringing about serious 
trouble, coupled with a mutiny and foreign aggression, before India is fit for self- 
govemment, it -will cause a set-back to India which will be detrimental to all classes, 
particularly those who have any stake in the land. 

To recruit from the classes which lack the martial spirit or military traditions 
would be a great mistake, as they would never stand the strain of war. If the line is 
broken on the weak spot where such troops are holding it, the other portions, even if 
held by the best troops, may have to be abandoned, and this may bring disaster in its 
train. This remark would equally apply to both officers and soldiers recruited from 
such material, and to enlist them would not only be a waste of time and public 
money, but would be inadvisable, as already illustrated by an experimental regiment 
of a certain class during the war. 

I would strongly urge that any change in the composition or organisation of the 
army connected with the Reforms, or any other alteration in the angle of vision, 
should be only introduced when all these experiments have first been proved suc- 
cessful and have stood the test in every other department of Gov^nment. 

UMAR, HAYAT. 


2ZnA June 1920, 
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APPENDIX. 

Indian Officer’s Quarter, 
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Latrine. 



B 

Guest Room. 

F 

Verandai. 


^The following suggestions as to modifications and alterations in the standard plan of an Indian ofiBcer’s house in 

regimental lines are the result of personal inspection in several cantonments 

(a) The latrine (A) has no roof ; protection during the heat of the day or from rain is necessary. It should be roofed. 

(5) The kitchen (B) faces the verandah and the sitting room, so that smoke enters both. The door (x) should be removed 
to (1), when (P) might be made into a store room. 

(c) The small room marked (E) and the verandah marked (E) are now only passages. Also the rooms (C) and (G) can 
^ ^ onlybeusedasazenankhana. It is suggested that the room (E) and verandah (E) should be added to one of the 

two main rooms (C) and (G). The two former and, if necessary, one of the main rooms, can then be used as recep-. 
tion rooms for male friends. The aspect of the house would decide on which side the room (E) and verandah 
(E) should be added to the main rooms. One suggestion is made in the plan--^ide chain-dotted lines. 

(d) Part of the roof should be flat for use as a sleeping place in hot weather, and steps should be provided up to this part. 

(e) Purdah walls should be made higher in cavalry lines. 

(J) The bathroom (H) is too small. The wall marked (2) is too low, and does not provide sufficient privacy for bathing 
purposes. 

(y) There should he a door connecting (0) and (Q), the two mam rooms of the house. 
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